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May we take you to our leader... 


For generations, the socially conscious people of the world have united, in their unanimous choice of our world leader . . . 


Grand Marnier, the exquisite one. This incomparable French liqueur is the after-dinner ritual of which philosophies are 
born. It gives a duck something to die for . . . a dessert a reason for being. For this is the only liqueur made exclusively with a 


fine champagne cognac base, tanged with orange. This is the liqueur that can lead you to Paradise . . . join us there tonight. 


LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE * PRODUCT OF FRANCE » 80 PROOF 
Write Dept. P-T for our World-leading Recipe Booklet 
Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ABOUT THE COVER— While the role of Pennsylvania's volunteer fire companies is 
that the Commonwealth 
operates a special school in Lewisburg, devoted exclusively to the training of fire- 
men in basic fire-fighting techniques. Typical of many Penn Country volunteer com- 
panies whose men have trained at Lewistown is the Radnor company, shown here 
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SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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Cheers! 

It gets better every month—and I 
mean that sincerely. It would be unfair 
of me to compare the TRAvELER with any 
other publication, and I won't, for the 
TRAVELER stands alone. And it stands out 
—in the range of material, both editorial 
and pictorial, in tasteful layout, and even 
the advertising—at best a difficult thing 
to handle. It's an excellent magazine— 
excellent. 

Albert D. Hollingsworth 
Willow Grove 


Writing fan letters is not one of my 
habits, but I do want to compliment you 
on the excellence of THE PENNSYLVANIA 
TRAVELER, both in format and content. 
Your printing and artwork strike me as 
some of the loveliest I have seen, and 
your issues have a fascinating variety of 
articles. 


Richard M. Hook 
Philadelphia 


Inquiry Extraordinary 

Ref: TRAVELER, July '59, page 22, photo 
at top of page, entitled: ‘New Hope in 
Bucks County was typical of scenes left 
in the wake of '55 hurricanes, floods.’ 

l. Assuming Esso sign is south and 
Snack Shop is north— 

Question: What is name and address 
of antique shop handling early American 
furniture reproductions 3 or 4 doors 
north of Snack Shop—between Snack Shop 
and the corner? 

T. F. Stipa 
Cecilton, Md. 

(The shop in question is the Wrights- 
town Trading Post and is well worth a 
trip from Cecilton—Ed ). 


Art Coverage 
As a professional painter I am par- 
ticularly interested in your coverage of 
the art scene, and I hope you will con- 
tinue to have many articles on art ac- 
tivities in this area. I also like your list- 
ing of art exhibitions in your “Traveler's 
Guide." 
James De Vita 


Lansdowne 


Take a Bow, Mrs. Clark! 

The purpose of this letter is to com 
pliment you on Sara Maynard Clark as 
one of your contributing editors. The 


first thing I look for when the new issue 
arrives is a story written by her. There 
is evidence of a great deal of research 
in all of her writing—plus a lift and a 

humor all her own. 
(Mrs, E. Y.) Katharine G. Early 
Doylestown 


Big Splash 
Congratulations on à comprehensive 
job. I'm referring to your great "Water" 
article in the July issue, Most of us are 
inclined to take our water for granted, 
never realizing the complex situations in 
volved every time we tum a faucet 
“Water” was a good job and a wonderful 
example of how a magazine like yours 
can contribute to the public's knowledge 
and understanding of What goes on 

around it. 

John Sampson 
Philadelphia 


... And a Few Gurgles 
As I came up for the seeond time after 
wading through your very wet July issue, 
it seems to me I remember saying some 
thing to the effect that while water was 
a pretty nice thing to have around, it 
certainly didn't deserve such epic treat- 
ment in the TRAVELER, à Magazine I 
normally associate with amusement and 
entertainment, I also remember 
gurgle . . . gurgle . . . gurg » 
Alice Martenson 
Delaware County 


Suggestion Box 

I don't know whether this letter is 
in order or not, since I certainly can 
claim little knowledge of the publish 
ing field. But it seems to me, as a 
professional reader of magazines, that a 
few suggestions culled from my years ol 
experience as a reader might not |l 
amiss. If you disagree, ignore them 

While I think your magazine is an 
excellent one, I would like to see mor 
emphasis placed on the personalities in 
the Penn Country. We certainly have 
enough of them and I think many of 
your readers would be interested in read- 
ing about the famous people who live 
here, what they do, and how they think. 

I also feel that you have ignored a 
wealth of historic material located right 
here in our city. Why go out to the 
Dutch Country or what-have-you when 
there is so much here? Ben Franklin alone 
could supply enough copy for a year's 
worth of issues. 

Should you ignore the above sug 
gestions, I still think your magazine is 
the finest publication about this arca 
that has ever appeared, and there have 
been quite a few. 

George Marluke 
Philadelphia 

(To reader Marluke, a sincere thank 
you for the nice things said and an even 
more sincere promise that his suggestions 
will not be ignored.—Ed.) 
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WORLD'S FINEST DARK RANCH MINK 


H 


Hat—Mr. John Diamonds—Horry Winston Virginia Thoren 


Grandeur supreme: the touch of the expert highlights 
every subtlety of UMPA, the world's finest dark ranch 
mink, in this coat of lavish perfection. 


VIC SACKS FURS 
TORJSBGNS FURS 1617 WALNUT STREET 


UMPA — United Mink Producers Associotion American dork ranch mink— world's best 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide covers events 
of general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 


to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 

THEATER 
Cradie and All—Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. A new domestic comedy starring Loring 


Smith, Una Merkel and Dick Van Dyke. July 27- 
Aug. 8. Eves. at 8:30; Mats, Wed & Sat.. at 2. 
Jamaica—Lambertville Music Circus, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. The Caribbean style musical, star- 
ring Abbey Lincoln, is perfect midsummer fare. 
July 28-Aug. 9. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:80. 

DuBarry Was A Lady—Brandywine Music Circus, 
Concordville. Bert Lahr in a comedian’s holiday 
in 18th century Versailles, with songs and dances. 
July 28-Aug. 9. Tues.-Fri. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 
and 9:30; Sun. at &. 

Cradle Snatchers—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 


An old favorite, a high-comedy with hilarious 
situations. July 30-Aug. 5 at 8:30. No Sun. per- 
formance. 

Orpheus Descending—lI.exion Star Playhouse, 
Ephrata. Robert Culp, the TV star, in Tennessee 
Williams powerful drama. Aug. 3-8. Mon.-Fri. 
at 8:45; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 

Epitaph for George Dillon—-Pocono Playhouse, 
Rt. 90 (15 mi. north of Stroudsburg), Mountain- 


home. Ben Gazzara and Meg Mundy in the John 
Osborne drama imported from England. Aug. 3-8. 


Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 
Call Me Madam—Camden County Musie Fair, 
Jet. Rts. 70 and S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. 


Vivian Blaine in the Irving Berlin musical about 
a woman ambassador to a European principality. 


Aug. 3-10. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 
9:30. 

Babes in Arms—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 83, Devon. The darling of the supper 
clubs, Julie Wilson, in Rodgers and Hart’s 
musical escapade. Aug. 3-15. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


A View From the Bridge—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 


Fairmount Park. Luther Adler in Arthur Miller's 
searing drama. The demand for a return engage- 
ment of this attraction was so reat that the 
Playhouse booked it for a repeat engagement. 
Au 3.8. Eves, at 8:30; Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
at 2:30. 

Girl Crazy—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling Springs. 
The evergreen George Gershwin musical. Aug. 
3-15. Eves. (except Sun.) at 8:30; Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2. Twilight shows Aug. 8 & 


15 at 6:30, followed by the regular performance 
ut 9:15. 


The Moon is Blue—Bushkill Playhouse (12 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Milford. A young girl's 
love affair with New York . . . and a wolf! 
Aug. 4-8 at 8:30. 


Nature's Way—Green Hills Theater, Reading. 
Herman Wouk’s domestic comedy about maternity 


problems in the household of a composer. Aug. 
4-8 at 8:30. 

O Men, O Women—Guthsville Playhouse 4 mi. 
north of Allentown. Betty Ann Grove in the 
frivolous comedy which delighted New York for 
two seasons, Aug. 4-9 at 8:45 (except Sat., 
when performance is at 30) 


Androcles and the Lion—The Playhouse, Eagles 
Mere. Bernard Shaw's spoof of Christianity and 
the Roman world. Aug. 6-8 at 8:20. 
Honeymoon Bound—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
A musical with costumes and music of the 
Twenties. Aug. 6-12 at 8:30. No’ performance 
Sun. 

The Skin of Our Teeth—-Hedgerow Theater, Rose 
Valley Rd., Moylan, Thornton Wilder’s classic 
commentary on modern-day civilization. Aug. 
6-22 at 8:30. 

Desk Set—Legion Star Playhouse, Ephrata. Pat 
Carroll. of the Jack Paar show, in the delightful 
comedy of what happens to an office when an 
electronic brain is installed. Aug. 10-15. Mon.- 
Fri. at 8:45; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 
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Hilary—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
A new play by Gerald Savory, starring the well- 
known film actr Joan Fontaine. Aug. 10-15. 
Mon.-Sat, at 8:30; Mats, Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Girls in 509—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Fay 
Bainter and Anne B. Davis in the comedy about 
two funny recluses. Aug. 10-15, Eves. at 8:40; 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 


Bells Are Ringing—Camden County Music Fair, 
Jet. Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. 
Jane Morgan in Judy Holliday’s role as the 


switchboard operator with romance on her mind. 


Aug. 10-22. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 
Dangerous Corner—Bushkill Playhouse (12 mi. 


north of Stroudsburg), Milford. J. B. Priestley's 
well-loved drama. Aug. 11-15 at 8:30. 


Li'l Abner—Brandywine Music Circus, Concord- 
ville. The popular comic strip characters in a 
dance and song fest. Aug. 11-16. Tues.-Fri. at 


8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30; Sun. at 8. 

DuBarry Was A Lady—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. Bert Lahr in the old Cole 
Porter musical about hi-jinks in the royal court 
in 18th century France. Aug. 11-30. Tues.-Fri. 
& Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 

The Cave Dwellers—The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 
The latest comedy-drama by William Saroyan. 
Aug. 12-15 at 8:20. 

Slightly Married—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna 
Situation comedy with a new angle. Aug. 13-19 
at 8:30. No performance Sun. 

Lend An Ear—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Jennie 
Lou Law, who originated the role, in the gay 
musical revue t spoofs phoibles, people and 
customs. Aug. 17-22. Eves, at 8:40; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:40 

Oklahoma!—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 
and 88, Devon. All the familiar songs in the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein-Agnes de Mille collabora 
tion, Aug. 17-22. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 
and 9:30. 

Who Was That Lady | Saw You With?—Legion 
Star Playhouse, Ephrata. T'V’s Dennis James in a 


acky farce. Aug. 17-22. Mon.-Fri. at 8:45; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 

Biography layhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
Fave Emerson, the well-known leading lady 


of Hollywood and TV, 
ticated comedy. Aug. 17 


in S. N. Behrman’s sophis- 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; 


Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 

Sky Scraper—Guthsville Playhouse, 4 mi. north 
of Allentown. A new play by J. I. Rodale, the 
Emmaus publisher. Aug. 17-22 at 8:45 (Sats. 


at 0). 
Getting Gertie’s Garter—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. 
Gretna. The old farce that has remained a con- 
stant favorite through the years, Aug. 20-26 at 
8:30. No performance Sun. 
Plain and Fancy—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Song, dance and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
add up to a charming musical comedy. Aug. 
17-29. Eves. (except Sun.) at 8:30; Mats., Wed. 
. at 2. Twilight shows Aug. 22 and 29 at 
, followed by performance at 9:15 

Play- 


Milford. 
18-22 at 


6:30 
The 
house 
Carson 
8:30. 
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Square Root of Wonderful—Bushkill 
north of 
poetic 


(12 mi. 
MeCuller's 


Stroudsburg), 
drama. Aug. 


Hotel Paradise—The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 
The French farce that delighted New York last 
season. Aug. 19-22 at 8:20, 

Call Me Madam—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 88, Devon, Vivian Blaine assumes the 
Ethel Merman role of “the hostem with the 
mostest on the ball" Aug, 24-20, Mon.-Fri. at 
8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:80, 

Champagne Complex—Legion Star Playhouse, 
Ephrata. John Ireland, the well-known Hollywood 
star, in a romatic comedy about a young lady 
who constantly does a striptease when she has 
champagne. Aug. 24-29, Mon.-Fri, at 8:80; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:80. 

Tunnel of Love—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 
mi. north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Subur- 
bia examined with a discerning eye, Aug. 24-29. 
Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed, & Bat, at 2:10. 
What A Day—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmont 
Park. Celeste Holm, the original Ado Annie “Okla- 
homa!" in a new, intimate revue, Aug. 241-29. 
Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Mats., Wed, and Bat. at 2:30. 


Oklahoma!—Camden County  Musio Fair, Jet. 
Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. The 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical that made 
Broadway history. Aug. 24-29. Tues.Fri. & Sun. 
at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:80. 

The Queen and the Rebels—Bucka County Play- 


house, New Hope. A new play by Ugo Betti, the 
Italian dramatist, starrin Uta E E. G. Mar- 
shall and Mildred Dunnock. Aug, 94-Bept. 5. Eves. 
at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2, 

Tobacco Road—Guthsville Playhouse, 4 mi. 
north of Allentown. The perennial favorite about 
life among the “crackers” in the backwoods of 
the South. Aug. 25-80 at 8:45, Bats at 9:30. 
Right You Are (If You Think You Are)—The 
Playhouse, Eagles Mere. Pirandello's delightful 
play that has become a modern classe, Aug. 26- 
29 at 8:20. 

Susan Slept Here—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
Light, frivolous comedy with a difference. Aug. 
27-Sept. 5 at 8:30. No performance Sun 


Pictures in the  Hallway—Hedgerow Theater, 

Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. Adaptation of one 

volume of Sean O'Casey's autobiography that at 

tracted international attention when it was pre 

sented in New York. Aug. 27-Sept, 12 at 8:30. 
LITTLE THEATER 

Dutch Country Players—Ridge Rd. near Sum 


neytown. “Guest in the House," the psychological 
drama concerning the young woman who almost 
wrecks a home and marriage. Aug. 15, 16, 22 and 


23 at 8:30. 

University Players—Murray Theater, Princeton, 
N. J. Three one-act plays, July 28-Aug. 1; “Born 
Yesterday,’ Aug. 4-8; “Romeo and Juliet," Aug. 
11-15; “The Boy Friend,” the vintage musical 
of the Twenties, Aug. 18-22. All performances at 
8:30. 

MUSIC 


Outdoor Orchestra Concerts—Reyburn Plaza. Popu- 
lar and operetta music by a 16-piece band every 
Wed., from noon until 2 p. m., until the end of 
Sept. 

The Kraeuters—Murray Theater, Princeton, N. J. 
Duos for violin and cello; piano trios. Aug. 3 at 
8:30. 

Karen Duke—Murray Theater, Princeton, N. J. 
‘Songs with guitar’ by a young balladeer, sing- 
ing Elizabethan, French and American songs, Aug. 
10 at 8:30. 

Joyce Flissler, violinist. Murray Theater, Prince- 
ton, N, J, A sonata recital on Aug. 17 at 8:80. 
Duke Ellington Jazz Festival—Brandywine Music 
Circus, Concordville. The famed  composer-per- 
former in a full-evening of his own works and 
those of others. Aug. 25-30. Tues.-Fri. at 8:40; 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30; Sun, at 8. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. 
Water Color Club ten-man show. Water-colors 
and prints by Edna Andrade, Eleanor Arnett, 
Ranulph Bye, Betty M. Bowes, Jane Sperrry 
Eisenstat, Philip Jamison, Jeannette N, ohn, 
John Lear, Leonard Lehrer and James Kirk 
Merrick, Until Aug. 12. Group exhibition: Rita 
Wolpe Barnett, William Barnett, Betty M. 
Bowes, Paul Froelich, Kathryn K. Rank and 
Marjorie Ruben. Until Sept. 24. Fantastic Art, 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Wolf, thru 
Sept. 24. General exhibition in Everyman's Gal- 
lerv. Thru Sept. 24. 
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Walter Baum Calleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Paintings by John Sloan and other 
contemporary Americans. Thru Aug. 31. 
Collegeville National Bank—Collegeville. Paint- 
ings by Rosemary Tracey Newman, Thru Aug. 
Commercial Museum—34th and Convention Aves. 
“The Best of Life", ‘‘Photographers’ Choice" and 
“This Colorful World of Ours"—photos in color 
and black and white from Life. Also “The Art of 
Animation." 'Thru Sept. 6. 

Meierhans Modern Art Gallery—Old Bethlehem 
Rd. (Rt. 313 between Quakertown and Doyles- 
town), Hagersville. Paintings by Richard Peter 
Hoffman, Penna. Dutch abstractionist, and Joseph 
Meierhans. Thru Oct. 1. 

Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Annual 
sale of European and American oils until Sept. 15. 
The Gallery—Hip Roof House, Fallsington. A new 
gallery under the auspices of the Wm. Penn 
Center. Open to any professional artist who cares 
to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan also. Open show, until Aug. 31, of 
Bucks County artists. 

Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J. Water- 
color animal sketches by Emily Abbott in the 
Dining Room Gallery and color woodcuts by 
Robert Mueller in the Oandlelight Lounge. Thru 
Aug. 81. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., Roy- 
ersford. Paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel thru Aug. 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chestnut 
St. Photographs of famous persons by Fred Stein. 
Until Aug. 31, 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. Aug. 1-15: “The Fourth 
Alarm," with Our Gang. Aug. 16-81: “Cowboy 
Ambrose," with Ethel Teare and Mark Swain. 


“South Seas Adventure’—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut St. Mon.-Thurs. 
at 8:30, Fri.-Sat. at 8:40, Sun. at 8. Mats. on 
Tues.-Thurs. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 2:30. 


PAGEANTS 


Golden Crucible—Point Park Festival Amphi- 
theater, Pittsburgh. Dramatization of the history 
of Pittsburgh's 200 years, Until Sept. 5 (except 
Sun.). 

“Man’s Reach’’—Old Economy, Ambridge, Pa. An 
outdoor historical drama on a 3S3!$-acre natural 
garden stage. The pageant tells the story of the 
members of the Harmony Society, religious exiles 
from Germany, who found a haven here in West 
em Penna. Wed., Thurs, Fri. & Sat. eves. at 
8:45 until Aug. 29. 


SPORTS 


*Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
north of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (begin- 
ning July 27) except Sun. Post time: 8:25 p. m. 
Daily Double: 8:15 p. m. Stake Races and Eli- 
gibles: Sat., Aug. , The New Castle County 
$10,000 added. Three-year old Trot. Estimated 
purse: $20,000. One mile. Sat., Aug. 29, The 
Sussex County $25,000 added. Three-year old 
Pace. Estimated Purse: $60,000. One mile, Sat., 
Sept. 5, The Kent County. $25,000 added. 
for-all Trot. Estimated Purse: $35,000. One mile. 
Dine and enjoy the races from The Terrace. For 
reservations, call Olypmia 2-1414. 

Silver Spurs Trail Ride—New Milford. A horse 
back ride over 100 miles of back country roads 
and trails in the mountains of Penna. Aug. 12-15. 
For information, write George Campbell, New 
Milford, Pa., or phone New Milford 156-4 or 
141-R-8. 

Annual Silver Spurs Horse Show—Campbell’s 
Arena, New Milford. Races, jumping, barrel cut- 
ting, children's events. Aug. 16 at 1:30. 

Upper Darby Horse Show and Fair—Charlton 
Yarnall Estate, Newtown Square. For benefit of 
Delaware County Hospital. Sept. 19 & 20. 


COUNTY FAIRS 


West Chester, July 28-Aug. 2; Butler, Aug. 4-7; 
.ycoming and Bedford, Aug. 4-9; Yardley, Aug. 
5-7; Troy, Aug. 5-9; Wind Ridge, Aug. 6-9; Mil- 
ford, Aug. 7-9; Carlisle and Waynesburg, Aug. 
11-16; Rostover, Aug. 14; yton, Aug. 12- 
16 ew Bethlehem, Aug. 13-15; Millport, Aug. 
Oriental, Aug. 14-17; Bloomsburg, Aug. 
Pleasant Unity, Meadville, Huntingdon, 
Kutztown and Indiana, Aug. 18 Abbotstown 
and Washington, Aug. 19-23; West Butler, Aug. 
20-22; Greensburg Newfoundland and Bangor, 
Aug. 20-28; Center Hall, Aug. 22-28; Meyersdale, 
Aug. 25-30; New Castle, Aug. 8; Uniontown, 
Aug. 26-29; Wattsburg, Aug. 26-30; Gilbert, 
Aug. 27; Gifford, Aug. 27-29; McConnellsburg 
and Forksville, Aug. 27-30; Mount Cobb, Aug. 
28-30; Stoneboro and Library, Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Middletown Grange  Fair—Middletown, Bucks 
County. Aug. 6-8. One of the features will be 
the 1959 Bucks County Black and White Show 
on Aug. 8 at noon, when black and white cows 
of all breeds will be shown annd judged. 
Summer Jubilee—Intercourse, Lancaster County. 
Sixth annual event begins with a polo game on 
Fri. night, horse show on Sat. afternoon, German 
band Sat. eve. Old fashioned outdoor hymn 
sing on Sun. eve. Aug. 14, 15 & 16 on the 
grounds of the Civie Association. 
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Upper Bucks County Antiques Show—Moose Hall, 
Quakertown. All exhibits for sale. Refreshments 
available. Aug. 23, 1-10 p. m.; Aug. 24 & 25, 
11 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Thrill Show—Municipal Stadium. The 5th annual 
Hero Scholarship Fund show. Fireworks displays, 
exhibitions by policemen, firemen, park guards. 
Gene Barry, TV's Bat Masterson, will be one of 
the many stars on the program. Sept. 11 at 8:30. 
Tour of Center City Houses—Open house tour 
will include houses between Broad St. and the 
Schuylkill River, Chestnut to Pine Sts. Includes 
Rosenbach Museum, Pennbrook Milk Museum (open 
to public for the first time), Horn House, the Em- 
len Etting house on Panama St. and the Etting 
studio on Manning St. Individual homes ranging 
from reconverted carriage houses and garages to 
the Cadwallader mansion. Fee: $2. Center City 
Residents Assn., YWCA, 2007 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. Oct. 11 from 2 to 5. 


“TODAY IN 
PHILADELPHIA" 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the 
TRAVELER'S GUIDE every 
Friday morning at 8:25 on 
"Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV, on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., 
Sundays, Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. 
phia history from Indian days to the s 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana. Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 

Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist. Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington. 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 

Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, authenti 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 

City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:30. 

Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in- 
cluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. “The Best of Life," exhibit of the best 
photographs from Life magazine, is divided into 
two parts: ‘Photographers’ Cho " contains a 
selection by the lensmen of their own favorites 
in black and white; “This Colorful World of 
Ours," is Life's largest exhibit of color photos. 
"The Art of Animation," a Walt Disnev retro- 
spective exhibit, includes motion drawings from 
the cave-man to DaVinci, working models of 
mechanical animation devices and the earliest and 
latest animated cartoons. Thru Sept. 6. 
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BRANDYWINE 


RACEWAY 


EXCITING 
TROTTING RACES 


40 NIGHTS 
STARTING JULY 27 
Post Time 8:25 PM 
Daily Double 8:15 PM 


Dine and enjoy the races 
from THE TERRACE 
Rt. 202 Wilmington, Del. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Debawart, 


NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 


For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 
THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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DENIM SHIRT-DRESS 
Our red-stitched wash 'n' wear shirt-dress 
can be worn straight, or shaped with its own 
red elastic belt. Ocean pearl 
--, buttons. Workshirt blue in 

_” Sizes 8 to 16. 


ORDER BY MAIL $12.95 
Add 35c for postage. 
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Dept. P 
264 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Buying a car? 
Finance it with a 


Central-Penn 
AUTOMOBILE LOAN. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member F.D.1.C Member Federal Reserve System 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 


riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart"; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri, 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 


except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
“Destination Saturn," August program. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as P Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5, 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues, through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 254. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. PO 5-0500. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Closed from 5 p.m. Aug. 2 
until Sept. 1 at 10 a.m. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5, 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 84th St. Treasurers from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues, through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America’s first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921, Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 504; 
children, 25¢ (those under six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment, MA 9-34161. 

Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave, Records and relies depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs, & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues. 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 


Spruce 


the house. 


headquarters in 
Adults 25 


2-5 p.m. 


liam Howe, set up 
Open daily except Mon., 


cents, children 10 cents. 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 


Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. Closed Monday. 

Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections. The 


building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 
Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 


seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed, Open 
daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 5604; children under 
12, free. 

Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m, till dusk. 
Adults, 504, children 254, SKyline 7-2778. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte, 82 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed, Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun, 1 to 5. 


outside 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanotuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Bite of Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy, Also includes: 

Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
Buten’s collection of more than 8,000 items from 
the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Musem, Rte. 100, 
1 mi. SW of West Chester, Ohester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad 
mission 504 and 254. Open daily 10 to 6. 

Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 


ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period, Open 
Fri, Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 
1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester 


Wilmington Pike, 14 mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5, 


Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italiam water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 8% acres under glass devoted to _ out- 
standing floral displays. Aug. 1, 6, 7 & 8: '*Plain 
and Fancy” presented by The Brandywiners, Open 
Air Theater, 8:30 p.m. Aug. 5 & 19, free public 
fountain display. 
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DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater. . . . *X*BARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 

. . JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It's hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . . . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut $t. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini, Harvard Club of Phila. located 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and eold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge, . . . BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices. . . . 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP’s for patrons’ listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. . . . DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is djstinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. . . . ESSEX, 
18th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good Lindy-type 
menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun. . . . PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut. Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The Persian Room* is open 


until 1 a.m. . . . features Tonio Cortese Trio. 
Dancing 9-1. The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. . . . SHERATON, 


Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. Philadel- 
phia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe Careme* is 
French and very elegant . . . dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ''for-men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. . . . SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here, The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. . . . WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Poplar with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room* features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 
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YOUR BEST MOVE... 


"A DAY AT THE 
RACES" 


FOR YOUR GROUP 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICES! 


ZS 
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Here’s the chance for your club or business organization to enjoy “A Day 
at the Races.” Take advantage of the special group prices. For arrange- 
ments, call Lou Cunningham at Milton 1-2190. Your group will never forget 
its spectacular outing at Atlantic City Race Course! 


50 RACING DAYS — AUGUST 10 thru OCTOBER 6 
8 RACES DAILY POST TIME 2 P.M. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
RACE COURSE 


ON THE BLACK HORSE PIKE 


Specializing in Lobsters 


JIM BRADLEY’S and Prime Beef 


Kountry Tavern P» s 


Catering to banquets and parties p G 


Business men's lunch 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


THE [enn “Shroud 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 

ecial Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-ín Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
FROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. Advance Reservation Advisable. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA è PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


CONTI INN 
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Do You Like 
Roast Beef 
Rare? 


If you do, you're a true lover of the 
glorious prime rib. 

Think a moment. Just imagine a 
thick cut of tender beef that's bathed 
in its own natural juices. Then add a 
steaming baked potato that's slowly 
melting a golden pat of farm fresh 
butter. 

To continue the picture, add a 
tossed salad, crackling with fresh 
lettuce, chilled celery and crisp 
fresh radishes. 

What's missing?—Just one thing: 
a chilled bottle of Ortlieb's Premium 
Beer . . . the he-man brew that the 
gals love too. 

Ask for it at your favorite 
“Pennsylvania Traveler” restaurant. 

It’s fine with fine foods, whether 
dining out or eating at home. 

May I have the salt, please? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


Since 


1755 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originelly licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


DOYLESTOWN, 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . . BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:80-10 p.m. . . . C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices. French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. . . . SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef, . CAPRI*, 1523 Locust St. 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman's Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholsd down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 9:30 p.m. . THREE THREE'S*, 333 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enc! hanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. . . . HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON’S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America’s leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. . . . THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks, Reservations advisable. . KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. . . * OLD 
OR!GINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank, Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. . ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “rare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 
headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company. Closes 2 
a.m. . . . LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dish and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor’s meat ravioli, delicious! . . . 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. .. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
. . . HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. . . . SHOYER'S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It’s noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck. . . . BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and “Booky’s Baked Crab" are 
“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by third- 
generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family. . . . 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 

DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here.” Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 
trip . . . P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 a.m. . . . *THE 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day ‘til 
1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. . 


ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway, Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. . . . THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts, City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia's skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. . 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN?*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed., 
Fri, and Sat. > FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 
BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops . . . *BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte 78 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed jumbo shrimp a spe- 
cialty. 
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McGILLIN'S OLDE ALE HOUSE——1810 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
Opened in 1860, when ames Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. . . . VENTURE INN—255 S. 
Camac St. Here on one of the city’s tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. Patrons can lean on the circular bar, 
built around the piano, and watch the keyboard 
as they sip and listen to music, 


BUCKS COUNTY 
% HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 


Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie Buffet luncheon Wed, and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. *TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown, Really good “homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. “Beer 
only" is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
me *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 532 and 418, Newtown. Famous for that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Oream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
> BUCK HOTEL*, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. . . . %WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. . X*WHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historie Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. . OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte, 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 
cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. . . . JACK HANSEN'S INN*, West 
nton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. . ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
tine food, soft lights and softer music, Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities, entertainment 
. JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake 
is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too, . . . 
BUCKINGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening. Bar. 
. . LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur's delicatessen department serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area. 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and dinners in The Lodge. 
. . . PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds, near Pennsbury. American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. . . 
WARRINGTON  INN*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri. 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial wel 
come. . X*XBILL DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
“good spot for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. . . . %DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County’s old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Oom- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
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intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. . . 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at ‘the Inn with an atmosphere.” . .. 
*COUNTRY SIDE INN*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
cializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. *CONT! INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter's 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. . . . FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line. . . . 
*PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. . . . TOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. Down the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightful atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope, Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. . . . ALBERT'S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 
is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool, outdoor 
patio, . . . BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 
duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 
with antique bar once used in Maxim's in Paris. 
- . . VOLARE'S*, Rt. 202, West of New Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
palatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. Outdoor dining 
by a lovely lake. š ATHE CARTWHEEL 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 
pean service with an extra flourish, Everything 
done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth 
the short wait. Small bar downstairs. . . 
STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte, 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 
specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. . . . CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Jood food, marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio 
with a view of a cascading waterfall. $5 
MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
A . BENETZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround- 
ings are pleasant, the menu interesting. . . . 
TRAINER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
. . . DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. . . . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies. . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con- 
genial bar. . & FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, Ni of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on 'good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. . . 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. . . . 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin, Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. . . . XINDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. . 
*XHANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy. 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night. 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a breathtaking view of the Jersey Pali 
sades. 
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YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar. ... 
JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN—"Where 73 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere, Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . . the only one in the area, Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 am... 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte, 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops . . . PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte, 309 at 


Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls 
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each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. . CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m, has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights, . . KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumeytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction, , . . COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte, 
422. Smorgasbord Tues, Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. . . . CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. . . . OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. . . 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable, . . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
. . « ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m, to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. . . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 
gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations, . . . 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 

CROSSROADS TAVERN*, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. . . . X*WHITPA!N INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions, . . . THE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. . . . XWITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, home-made ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. . . WOLD MILL, Old York & 
Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this old mill, new 
management is serving outstanding food high- 
lighted by its steaks and fried chicken. . . . 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. . . .%WIL- 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte, 202 at Sumneytown Pike, 
Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 
light. Soft background music. Open for luncheon. 
Cocktail bar. . . . VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a specialty in this relaxed Early 
American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. . GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1732, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized cocktails. Soft background music. Air- 
conditioned. 
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THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 years. 
Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. . . . CHARLIE 
HESS*, Montgomery Ave. Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well Piano 
music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make vou 
welcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting. : LANGER- 
MAN'S**, 915 Montgomery Ave, Narberth. Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. . . . WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 

armth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care, Hours noon to 2 a.m. . . GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. - 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 


“Don’t Pass 
T he Buck! N 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7.1125 


P. O. Box 299 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed res- 
taurant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting 
rooms, parking for 600 cars. Swim- 
ming pool. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 


Established 1732 


GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
goes music for your added enjoyment. 
ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 
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——HANEY'S — 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 
The valley's greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 


Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 
All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and daucing 9-1 a.m. 
Air Conditionea — Closea Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 


UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


STEAKS » CHOPS . SEAFOOD 


Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 'til 9 Sunday 12 'til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. “15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


'AT THE SIGN OF m LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


4 American Express & Diners Club 


INDIAN ROCK 
HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


A must on your dining 
list for excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
LUNCHEON 12 ’til 2 
DINNER 5 ’til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 


Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
| (Closed Sunday) 


GWYNEDD, PA. P 
Wm. Penn Inn 
Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Phone OXbow 9-4684 ' 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 
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vations - suggested. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food, New Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
ter. . . . VIKING INN—SMORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 
; . THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . . . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE  INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, comíortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 
. ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont, Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine, Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
. . . COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , . . PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202. Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 
Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 
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SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. . . . LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey, is your hostess. . . CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended. 

CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1736. 
Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
EL THE MANS'ON HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1881, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historie Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus. Near West Chester. Will remind you of 
the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
your party. No liquor, . . . DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD**, Rte, 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night. . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte, 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 
in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
ing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
vations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . . . CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you’re a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 


brisket of beef with potato  pancakes—they're 
good! Organ music nightly, . . . THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., ete. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service, Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
. . . FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured, Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday. dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children's platters 
half price, Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. . . . MEDIA INN, Rte, 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . 

D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. THE OLD MILL, near- Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. . . . BROOKS' RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W, Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant, Unusual chef's 
special is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas’ greats guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
. . . NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. . . . *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling — waterfall. 
x * LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington’s Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties. PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a_connoisseur’s delight. . . . 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known às a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. . . . CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktall lounge. Rooms. 
- E cupere COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race o 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun, 1 p.m., 
Italian food a specialty. . . . SANS sobon 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 
" . THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat. Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 
. . . RED HILL INN, Rtes, 30 and 78, Penn- 
sauken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. . X*KNIFE & FORK INN—Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City's most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort's finest food. 
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Aurnovex at this writing it 
is difficult to predict the outcome 


of the legalistic antics of one of 
our local justices of the peace, 


Pennsylvania Sundays, renowned 
for their austerity, bid fair to be- 
come the liveliest day of the week. 

As we sat rocking on the porch 
in quiet observance of our own 
weekly day of rest yesterday, a 
friend of ours, whose hearty com- 
plexion, ample girth and genial 
disposition bespeak many years of 
devotion to the good life, stopped 
by to chat. Stimulated by a glass 
of tangy fruit punch and a plate 
of cinnamon cookies, he got onto 
a tack that struck us as worthy 
of more general notice. 

“Do you know,” he said, “it’s 
odd how when people start to get 
excited in an argument, logic, fact 
and reason seem to fly out the 
window, leaving only confusion 
and emotion on the premises. 

“Take for example the case of 
Sunday liquor in Pennsylvania 
today,” he went on. “I’ve been 
amazed at how few of the people 
I’ve spoken to know what the is- 
sues really are. Most of them have 
an opinion one way or the other, 
but the opinion doesn’t seem to 
relate to the legislation up for con- 
sideration. 

“You hear lots of talk about how 
much more tourist and convention 
traffic we could attract, and may- 
be that’s worth considering, but 
I don’t think that if there’s a 
moral issue here it should be 
thought of in terms of dollars. If 
it’s right to have a drink on Sun- 
day, it’s right, and if it’s wrong, 
it’s wrong, and it seems to me that 
putting a price tag on right or 
wrong is a wicked thing. 

“You hear a lot about the evils 
of drink, too, and there’s some- 
thing else that bothers me. The 
definition of liquor as an ‘intoxi- 
cating beverage’ has always struck 
me as a vicious half-truth that 
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denies the existence of any modera- 
tion in human nature. By that 
reasoning, wouldn’t it be just as 
intelligent to define an automobile 
as a lethal weapon?" 

Our friend paused to refill his 
glass with fruit punch and take 
another bite of his cookie. 

“A great many of these people 
seem to profess to know the will 
of the Lord pretty well in these 
matters,” he said, “and I’ve al- 
ways noticed that if you throw 
His name around with enough as- 
surance, people are kind of re- 
luctant to argue with you. Myself, 
I feel that everyone has his own 
concept of the Deity and His 
wishes, within moderation, natu- 
rally. Personally, and I mean no 
blasphemy, I’ve always thought of 
the Lord as something of a bon 
vivant—He must be, when you 
look how generous He’s been with 
us. And if good brew and fine 
brandy are just as much His crea- 
tion as cool spring water and fresh 
milk, somehow I can’t think that 
He meant for us to enjoy His 
bounty any less in observance of 
His day than on any other day.” 

Our friend paused and laid his 
hand solicitously on our knee. “I 
hope I haven’t offended you,” he 
said anxiously. We assured him 
that he hadn’t, and he went on. 

“As a practical matter, though, 
apart from philosophical, religious 
or moral considerations, prohibi- 
tions against the serving of liquor 
on Sunday operate absolutely 
against very few Pennsylvanians. 
Residents of the border areas have 
only to cross the state line to find 
a drink, and those within the state 
have their so-called 'clubs' at all 
social and economic levels, which 
operate with much greater free- 
dom and at much less cost than 
conscientiously run hotels and 
restaurants. 

"As I see it, the only people 
suffering any real deprivation to- 
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day on Sunday are the hapless 
wayfarer who finds himself away 
from home and its accustomed 
comforts, and the unfortunate 
hotel-keepers who are obliged to 
maintain their establishments but 
forbidden to offer the refreshment 
to make them attractive and hos- 
pitable to visitors. Why, even back 
in 1705 when they first drafted 
laws on the subject of Sunday, 
they took the visitor into more ac- 
count than we do today: *. 
Provided always that nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to pre- 
vent victualling houses or other 
public houses or places from sup- 
plying the necessary occasion of 
travelers, lodgers or others on the 
First Day of the Week with vic- 
tuals and drink in moderation for 
refreshment only ...’” He glared 
triumphantly. “And what more are 
they asking today? House Bill 1971 
proposes that, provided the people 
of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
approve, mind you, hotels in those 
two cities be allowed to serve drink 
in moderation between the hours 
of one and ten p. m. on Sundays. 
More specifically, in fact, this bill 
only provides the authority to go 
and ask the people of those cities 
through a referendum whether 
they want this or not. And before 
they can even get the referendum 
question on the ballot, they need 
a petition to put it on signed by 
almost 250,000 voters. It seems to 
me that there’s the real nub of the 
situation—whether the Legisla- 
ture will allow the matter to be 
presented to the people of the 
cities concerned so that they them- 
selves can decide whether they 
even want to vote on it. 

Our friend rose and pulled down 
his jacket. “I’m sorry to leave you 
just as I was warming to my sub- 
ject,” he said, “but I’m late now 
to meet some friends—we’re driv- 
ing over to Jersey for dinner." B 
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Day and night, the huge airliners move in and out of the field, refueling, being serviced for the next flight. 


This month, with the inauguration of jet service by 
Trans World Airlines and the promise of similar 
service from other major airlines in the near future, 
Philadelphia’s International Airport comes into its 
own as one of the nation’s leading air transportation 
terminals. In the jet age, lunch in Philadelphia and 
dinner on the Continent will be normal for world 
travelera—-and no place in the world will be more than 
twenty-four hours away. 

A few yemma ago the mention of International 
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Airport was likely to bring a condescending smile 
from the veteran air traveler who would remember 
the marshy, farmland approach, the crowded, inade- 
quate, frame terminal building and the many incon- 
veniences suffered through lack of normal airport 
facilities. 

Today, Philadelphia's one-time *whistle-stop" air 
field has become one of the country's most modern 
and fastest-growing airports. Last year alone, more 
than 1,500,000 passengers passed through the field. 
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EE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
FROM ANYWHERE 


Philadelphia's International Airport 


prepares for the jet age 


The modern terminal building offers travelers every 
convenience possible while they await flight time. 
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On an average day, thousands of passengers arrive and depart, 
heading for cities and. towns the world over. 


Courteous airline personnel 
cater to passenger's needs, supply 
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information 


about 


flight. 


During an average day at Philadelphia's International 
Airport nearly 400 flight movements take place in- 
volving eleven major airlines, hundreds of airline and 
field personnel, and thousands of passengers in a 
complex pattern of activity that, despite its appear- 
ance of complete disorder, proceeds with an amazing 
lack of confusion. 

The arrival and departure of planes every few 
minutes throughout the day and night create mam- 
moth traffic problems for field personnel. Three run- 
ways, including one instrument strip that has been 
resurfaced and lengthened especially for jet craft 
landings and take-offs, are in constant use. Con- 
venient taxi patterns and ample aircraft parking space 
on the 1800-acre field minimize ground handling prob- 
lems. Working with the latest available electronic 
equipment for aerial navigation, airport workers 
maintain complete control over air and ground traffic 
for maximum safety and efficiency. 
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and departures form a complex pattern of activity 


: DA Using one of airport’s three modern runways, 
Prior to take-off, field worker helps plane leaves field for flight to West Coast. 
maneuver plane into proper position on runway. 


Control tower operators “pick 
up” incoming planes within 
seven miles of field, fit them 
into landing pattern to keep 
air trafic flowing smoothly 
over field. Latest available 
electronic equipment is used 
for safety and efficiency. 
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On an average day, thousands of passengers arrive and. depart, 
heading for cities and. towns the world over. 


During an average day at Philadelphia's International 
Airport nearly 400 flight movements take place in- 
volving eleven major airlines, hundreds of airline and 
field personnel, and thousands of passengers in a 
complex pattern of activity that, despite its appear- 
ance of complete disorder, proceeds with an amazing 
lack of confusion. 

The arrival and departure of planes every few 
minutes throughout the day and night create mam- 
moth traffic problems for field personnel. Three run- 
ways, including one instrument strip that has been 
resurfaced and lengthened especially for jet craft 
landings and take-offs, are in constant use. Con- 
venient taxi patterns and ample aircraft parking space 
on the 1800-acre field minimize ground handling prob- 
lems. Working with the latest available electronic 


Courteous airline personnel ` : i : A 
cater to passenger’s needs, supply equipment for aerial navigation, airport workers 
information about flight. maintain complete control over air and ground traffic 

for maximum safety and efficiency. 
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and departures form a complex pattern of activity 


s Using one of airport’s three modern runways 
Prior to take-off, field worker helps ; 2 
maneuver plane into proper position on runway. plane leaves field for flight to West Coast. 


Control tower operators “pick 
up” incoming planes within 
seven miles of field, fit them 
into landing pattern to keep 
air traffic flowing smoothly 
over field. Latest available 
electronic equipment is used 
for safety and efficiency. 
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Ticket sales counters of the eleven major airlines at International Airport are always jammed with travelers. 


the airport 

is a city 

within a city, 
working around 


the clock 


A city within a city, the modern, $15,000,000 terminal 
building at the International Airport is the scene of 
activity twenty-four hours a day as travelers to and 
from every part of the world pass through. 

Keeping pace with the times, the low, sprawling 
building, once characterized as a “white elephant,” is 
undergoing many changes. More space will be avail- 
able for ticket sales, dining, baggage, waiting rooms 
and Customs facilities. 

With the arrival of the jet age, Philadelphia’s 
International Airport promises to become one of the 
world’s most important air terminals.@ 


Sight-seeing at airport 


A world of its own, the airport 
is the scene of many human 
dramas: the fascination of a 
small boy for the big planes, 

the anxious waiting of an elderly 
couple for what may be their 
first flight, and the sad 
goodbyes of young lovers. 


As flight time approaches, travelers 
prepare to go out on the field 
to board plane for their destinations. 


sis popular form of entertainment. 


Barrels of oil dominate the railway in a contemporary sketch of the Titusville depot. 


An excerpt from the early history of the 


discovery of oil at Titusville, Pennsylvania 


The Boomer Brigade 


Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. from 
THE GREAT OILDORADO by Hildegarde Dolson 


© Copyright, 1959, by Hildegarde Dolson. 


T orsus who'd panned through the gold rush 
and now swaggered to Oil Creek expecting a rather 
panty-waist operation with effete Easterners and 
rubes, complained that conditions here were crazier 
than anything they’d ever seen. One miner said that if 
a new well brought up huge gold nuggets, the owner 
would throw them back in and go on drilling—for oil. 
This may have been a slight exaggeration. 

But it was true that the great open desert spaces, 
the frontier stretches and mountains, couldn’t have 
produced this fiercely concentrated frenzy, squeezed 
as it was, those first years, into a greasy mud furrow 
not more than twenty miles long, on Oil Creek. Rich 
men, poor men, speculators, thieves were all packed 
together like oily sardines in a barrel. The two little 
villages Titusville and Cornplanter, each at one end 
of this main furrow, this suddenly most-crowded, 
most-coveted land on earth, were entrance, exit, base 
of operations or bottleneck, and they swelled like 
frog ponds in flood time. 

Between the two towns, derricks were going up so 
fast you couldn’t see the trees for the wood. Wild 
turkeys took to the far hills, clucking in fright. The 
once-serene valley, with its few remote farms and 
thick timber, was parceled off in patches, a huge, 
vibrating crazy quilt, with the wooden structures 
stuck on like clothespins. Axes whanged; trees fell 
and were hauled off green to slap up into new houses 
and free-and-easies where gamblers and “soiled doves” 
were already setting up shop. 
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Saloonkeepers who’d cut their eyeteeth or their 
whiskey in frontier towns where polished six-shooters 
and dandified gamblers were stock equipment didn’t 
so much mind doing business in shanties, but the mud 
drove them crazy. Customers wore thigh-high boots 
that oozed at every step, and even when a man sat 
down, he left an oily imprint. The more genteel pro- 
prietors tried valiantly to keep up appearances; some 
of them wrapped the legs of the piano in old news- 
papers and rags, like gouty bandaged limbs, to pro- 
tect them from filthy kicking boots. 

Drillers’ apprentices, tool dressers—toolies—wore 
railroad boots that cost $1.50 and could thump to a 
fiddle and foot a fast hoedown to the music of 
“Chase the Squirrel” or “Money Musk.” Most of the 
toolies were as lively and agile as monkeys; one of 
their chores was to climb up to the top of a derrick 
to grease the crown-pulley, and it was toolies who 
rigged up the pennants that floated and flapped 
from the derricks derisively: Big Bologna, Old Misery, 
Scared Cat, The Vampire, Sleeping Beauty. 

Toolies made $2 to $3 a day, for a twelve-hour 
shift, and spent it as freely as oil. To accommodate 
the day and night shifts, saloons kept jumping around 
the clock, and there were always self-styled ladies 
handy, in what a preacher called “suspicious houses.” 
But the soiled doves’ patrons—rig-builders, toolies, 
teamsters, drillers—even when they came away with 
cleaned-out pockets, weren’t suspicious; they seemed 
to feel they’d got their money’s worth, and they 
drowned out Methodist dissenters with their roar of 
approval: 

“The Oil Creek girls are the dandy girls 
For their kiss is most intense. 


They’ve got a grip like a rotary pump 
That will lift you over the fence.” 
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It was said that the amorous Frenchified arts of 
these girls could make even a teamster blush, and 
this was considered going some. Raftsmen had prided 
themselves on their toughness, but oil-hauling team- 
sters were tougher. For years, raftsmen running logs 
downstream to Pittsburgh had stopped overnight at 
the riverside Moran House at Cornplanter. In logging 
season, the rafts tied up there stretched a half-mile 
above and below Moran's, while the pilots and rafts- 
men rollicked inside to their favorite tune, *Hell on 
the Wabash." Now their main cargo was oil, but 
they were a drop in the bucket compared to teamsters, 
who swelled to four thousand in number. Day after 
day, wagons loaded with oil barrels stretched in an 
endless chain along the quagmire roads from the 
wells to the nearest railroad depots, Garland and 
Union, about twenty miles from Titusville, or Corry, 
twenty-seven miles, or to the waiting barges at Corn- 
planter. Every piece of furniture, and even the coal 
for engines and the engines themselves, had to be 
hauled in to Oil Creek by teams, through the mud 
that was 

Wholly unclassable 
Almost impassable 
Scarcely jackassable. 

There's the story about a stranger who was slog- 
ging along and kicked what seemed to be a man's hat 
lying in the middle of the mud. From the depths a 
voice came angrily: “Say, that's my head in that hat. 
Don't you kick it again." 

The traveler peered down, horrified. ‘You'll be 
buried alive,” he screeched. 

“Never you mind, stranger. I’ve got a good mule 
under me, and he’s got to the second sand rock.” 

It was the philosophic custom for many teamsters 
to carry a keg of beer along, and when their wagon 


wheels sank to the hub, they wet their outsize vocal 
cords between cursing the poor struggling horses. 
Teamsters had an awesome vocabulary, “blasphemous, 
brimstone-tongued,” and they were the meanest fight- 
ers around. In saloon brawls, a teamster often bit 
off an opponent’s nose, a portion of the upper lip, or a 
chunk of ear. And I don’t say he chewed it like 
tobacco, but he didn’t apologize either. This disgusted 
and baffled the transplanted Westerners: imagine 
biting a man instead of shooting him neatly. 

One driver who owned his own team swore bloody 
murder when the owner of a well going down ex- 
plained he was so broke he’d have to give a one- 
twelfth share of his well, in lieu of the two weeks’ 
charges he owned for machinery and lumber hauled 
in. Probably no would-be producer ever studied the 
contents of the sand pump more prayerfuly, watching 
for signs of oil, because if this well came in dry, the 
enraged teamster might bite off his ears or worse. 
Fortunately, the well flowed in the nick of time; 
the mollified driver’s one-twelfth share amounted to 
$30,000. 

Word of the teamsters rolling in money brought 
plenty of hopeful beginners to join their league. One 
of these came from downstate, and on his first morn- 
ing of hauling oil, his wagon bogged down at the 
bottom of a steep hill on the way to Titusville, and 
it took him all day to pry it loose. He had just reached 
the top of the hill, at dusk, when the endgate broke 
and all the barrels rolled out and downhill. The in- 
furiated teamster yelled after them, “You can go to 
Hell. I’m goin’ back home to York.” 

The teamsters who stuck it out got arrogant on 
power. During their heyday, they had well owners 
over the barrel, and they gouged exorbitant fees. 
Once a group of teamsters made desperate producers 


Titusville streets were quagmires before 1866, when pipelines and railroad service were installed. 
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bid at auction for 
their services, and 
the highest bidder 
got his oil hauled at 
$5 a barrel, for a six- 
mile trip. 

Even drillers, a 
new breed of master 
artisan, made only 
$4 to $5 a day. On 
the job, on the high 
stool in the derrick 
called the  Driller's 


Throne, they were ` DAD N 


highly responsible, 
proud of the tricky 
skill of handling the tools and cable. The best ones 
had a tactile intuition that made them know in their 
fingers what was happening underground, and 
whether they were close to a strike. For celebration, 
when a good well came in, the producer would buy 
his driller a fancy new outfit, like a winning jockey’s 
silks, with $12 Wisconsin boots, and the wide-brim- 
med hats that distinguished them from ordinary 
men in inverted soup-bowl derbies. Right off, the 
driller would take his pristine new hat to the well, 
and initiate it with a few daubs of oily slush from 
the sand pump. If there was anything that marked 
a man as an amateur, a nonbelonger, in Petrolia, it 
was to be too immaculate, too slicked up with water, 
unoiled, not a mudder. 
. . LJ 


A visitor to Cornplanter wrote home despairingly, 
*How shall I describe this place unless my pen is 
dipped in mud?" 

Another dubbed it. *Sodden Gomorrah." 

There was one main street, “filthy and snarling,” 
with piles of barrels in lurching pyramids wherever 
you looked, and a welter of garbage, ashes and herr- 
ing boxes dumped by the new hotels and groggeries 
lining the street: Petroleum House, Sheriff's, Jones', 
Parkers, Adamson's, Crapo's. This was the main 
shipping point of the oil region, where sixteen hun- 
dred teamsters brought their loads every day, and 
the river was teeming with flatboats and barges, 
all greasy, all with barrels banging around. The reek 
of petroleum hung like a mist over the village, and 
even the hitching posts were oily. The walls of each 
shanty were slimy to touch, inside and out. Because 
the town had no place to spread except up, with a 
steep hill on one side and a rocky cliff on the other, 
dynamiters swarmed 
laying charges, to 
gouge out niches for 
yet another rickety 
building. 

A bystander hear- 
ing a shout of 
“Blast!” barely had 
time to leap before 
the boulders came 
tumbling down. When 
the frame went up, 
three-inch battens 
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were slapped over the 
gaps between wall 
timbers; nobody 
thought of plaster 
or paint. Everything 
had a flimsy, impro- 
vised air, because 
whatever was put up 
one week would be 
outgrown by the 
week after. In the 
Williams Brothers' 
store, a bunch of the 
boys sat around on 


Hogan's Floating Palace provided gambling and girls. molasses kegs one 


night and decided 
that the Indian name of Cornplanter was much too 
old-fashioned for their bustling metropolis now. Who 
planted corn any more? Every square inch of farm 
land was being leased, and the ground was dug up 
so fast that one corpse had been accidentally dug 
up three times, before his indignant relatives shipped 
the remains off to Rochester, New York, so he could 
lie in peace. Definitely, Cornplanter needed a new 
name worthy of this high-powered tussle and hustle. 
The boys settled, not too deviously, on Oil City, and 
Doc Christy brought over a bottle of medicinal 
whiskey from his drugstore, to christen the borough- 
to-be. Next they rushed through a new post office, 
set up on the cliff side on spiles, but nobody was sur- 
prised when it collapsed and tumbled into the creek. 
Newcomers, after they'd been in the oil region a 
week, were beyond being surprised at anything. 

Reporters who tried to convey what it was like, 
in their dispatches sent back to papers all over the 
country, were doing their best to record a phenome- 
non they didn't quite believe themselves. More than 
one editor those first months, receiving an on-the-spot 
account of a new well, sent back a stern warning to 
the writer: “Sober up. Enough of this nonsense." To 
combat this, and to assure their editors, their readers, 
or even themselves, reporters constantly prefaced an 
account with some such touching appeal as: “We 
shall ask you to believe that we are neither drunk 
nor crazy, though we shall hardly expect strangers 
to oil diggings to believe all we tell you." 

The first man who wrote any sizeable account of 
the early wells was Thomas Gale, and he too was 
nervously asserting his sobriety, in the pamphlet that 
appeared in June 1860, The Wonder of the Nineteenth 
Century: Rock Oil in Pennsylvania: “One is almost 
constrained, from his 
intuitive notion of 
the natural world, to 
suspect such a story 
is a Whopper; and 
that the man who 
talks in this manner 
of oil flowing up, has 
been drinking poor 
whiskey. But good 
: vouchers are at hand." 
TC - PS The vouching eye- 


Prospectors slept wherever they could find room. witnesses included 
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Transporting barrels on Oil Creek by flatbottom boats was possible when the water was high enough. 


city promoters like Bissell who were rather miffed, in 
the midst of their frenzied large operations, their 
leasing and lawyers and hirings and engine-haulings, 
to see the village shoemaker quietly get his foot in 
ahead, by kicking down the very next well after 
Drake’s without a smidgen of imported machinery, 
that fall of 1859. 

If this caused consternation among the mighty, it 
didn’t surprise the people of Titusville in the least. 
William Barnsdall was as good a shoemaker and tan- 
ner as you'd find in ten counties, a member of the 
town council who said little, and what little he said 
made pure sense. He was a tall, sensitive-faced, fine- 
boned man with the hands of a craftsman and the re- 
ticence bred in the English countryside. Born in 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, he had come to America 
with growing pains, and founded what was called 
by the natives the English Settlement, outside Titus- 
ville, in 1832. Soon he moved into town, and began 
making and mending shoes, sticking to his last until 
Drake's well galvanized the countryside. 

Barnsdall’s brother-in-law, James Parker, had a 
farm a few hundred feet from the Drake, just over 
the line in Crawford County, which the shoemaker 
began drilling on. He used a crude hickory spring 
pole, with stirrups operated by foot like a treadle 
to supply the power. It was hard work but it was a 
good cheap way to drill, when a man couldn’t afford 
an engine. To finance the cost of the tools, made by 
Titusville blacksmith Locke, Barnsdall took in two 
partners, Boon Meade and Henry Rouse. When he got 
down a few inches below the depth of the Drake well, 
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the watching crowd of villagers and strangers, the 
first ever engaged in what was later known as “sitting 
on a well,” were ready to give up their places at what 
seemed to be a flop show. The hole was dry, they 
croaked. It was deeper than Drake’s, and no sign of 
oil. There was no sense in going on. It is worthy of 
“Quotes we doubt ever got quoted” that Barnsdall is 
supposed to have said, “Well, it's still a long way from 
the bottom of this hole to China, and I’m bound to 
find tea leaves if we don’t get to the grease sooner.” 
He got the grease, at eighty feet down, and the new 
Barnsdall well was “the lion of the valley.” Crowds 
lined up at the creek bank waiting their turn to pay 
a dime to be ferried across by flatboat to see this stu- 
pendous ten-barrel-a-day marvel. (A barrel then held 
about forty gallons. Oil men got together a few years 
later and decided on a standard forty-two-gallon bar- 
rel to end cheating, and that is still standard.) One 
visitor wrote: 
A ladder was provided for our party to go 
up and see the oil spout out of the pipe. 
When we got up on the little platform, it 
was coming up gently enough. But soon it 
commenced throwing up the greasy and odor- 
ous substance far above our heads, and 
sprinkling us in a manner which was death 
to white vests and black pants. We were 
amused at one gentleman, who did not ap- 
pear to like that kind of bath, and under- 
took to get away by going down the ladder. 
He started as though he would go down a 
pair of stairs, but fell through between the 
rounds and barked himself considerably! 


continued on page 40 
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PART-TIME HEROES 


Photographs by JAMES DRAKE 


You generally think of neighbors as people from whom you can borrow 
a cupful of sugar, but nearly 100,000 active volunteer firemen in Penn- 
sylvania measure neighborliness in gallons of water-per-minute, delivered 
where and when it counts. Of the Commonwealth's 2,317 fire companies, 
just short of 2,100 are mainly or entirely manned by unpaid volunteers 
who contribute at least $10,000,000 annually in value of services alone, 
without even attempting to calculate the savings in life and property 
for which they are responsible. 

Fire-fighting has come a long way since the days of the bucket 
brigade and hand pumper. Today's firemen have become experts in 
the study of behavior, control and prevention of fire—and much of 
their knowledge has come from Pennsylvania's unique school for firemen. 


Techniques have changed since the days of the big, battering streams of water. Fog often does better. 


George Cartwright, retired Johnstown captain, lectures to student group. 


Working under actual fire conditions during 
training period, volunteer firemen students at 
school discover that fire-fighting is 

hard work, whether it be real or simulated. 


lessons and ladders, homework and hoses 


During the past twenty years, some 10,000 diplomates have learned their 
Skill in taming fires at the Pennsylvania State Firemen's Training 
School, run by the Public Service Institute of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Located at Lewistown, almost exactly in the middle of the 
Commonwealth, staffed by a small group of veterans of up to nearly 
half a century of dedicated service, the school presents a year-round 
schedule of courses in basic and specialized aspects of fire-fighting, 
runs courses in the field for local companies, and works with county 
fire schools in support of their programs. 


Pouring water obscures blaze in firemen's-eye view of burning building. 


Firemen's Association 
Sec’y Charles: Clark, 
leading school Booster. 


State's most fire-ridden structure, old building is used for training. 


Hard work, long hours and unselfish devotion 
to the job is part of the volunteer's training. 


Hose-handling technique is taught students 
under immediate supervision of veteran firemen. 


GET A HORSE 


The horseless carriage makes a comeback 


NCE again the highways and byways of the 

Penn Country are resounding with the ancient 
cry, “Get a horse,” as antique car-lovers, begoggled, 
gauntleted and duster-clad, take to the roads in 
their vintage automobiles. 

The steadily-increasing interest in antique autos 
had its beginnings back in 1935 when the Antique 
Automobile Club of America was founded in Phila- 
delphia by a group concerned with preserving and 
encouraging interest in early automobile history. 
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Members of 


By HENRY FEINSINGER 


Today, the club has grown to nearly 8,000 members 
living in all corners of the globe, but the major por- 
tion of club membership still centers around this 
area. Modesty aside, the local members will proudly 
boast that the Penn Country contains the best rep- 
resentative selection of restored ancients in the 
country. These include some of the finest examples 
of Pierce-Arrow, Simplex, Marmon, Winton, Pack- 
ard, Locomobile, Mercer, and Haynes, along with 
some very rare automobiles such as the only two 


Pottstown Region, AACA, stop for repairs 
during Annual Shore Run at Ocean City. 
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Chadwicks known to exist today. These two magnifi- 
cent automobiles are in the collection of William 
Pollock, president of The Antique Automobile Club 
of America. Along with the Chadwicks, now at home 
in Pottstown, the town of their birth, is the oldest 
gasoline powered car in America, on 1891 French 
Peugeot with fire fired hot tube ignition. It once had 
the indecency to erupt a spray of soot on President 
Pollock's face at a Fall Meet, giving the spectators 
the opinion that the antique crowd are mainly a 
bunch of refugees from a Mack Sennett comedy. 

With restoration rolling out of garages every 
spring, there must be competition and encourage- 
ment. These are found at the three national meets 
sponsored by AACA; competition at the National 
Spring Meet and Fall Meet, and encouragement and 
just plain fun at the Annual Shore Run. At the last 
Spring Meet, held at the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, 350 cars registered, and over 200 braved 
the Jersey roads and the wildlife of Ocean City for 
the Shore Run, while in October, the Fall meet to 
be held in Hershey, can expect to see a repeat of 
the 500 cars which appeared there last year. Many 
local AACA members participated in this year's 200- 
car show at Abington Memorial Hospital's June 
Fete. 

Best of all meets is the Glidden Tour revival, the 
weeklong trek undertaken each year to commemorate 
the early Glidden Tours, a reliability run to con- 
vince the populace that "the dang machines really 
work," and that some day city to city travel might 
be accomplished by automobile if they ever make 
roads out of the mud pits. This year the Glidden 
Tour will start at Cincinnati, travel to Indianapolis 
and South Bend, Indiana, and end in Detroit. The 
cars will be the same troublesome vibrators they 
were on the early Glidden Tours. Only the roads 
have been changed to protect the innocent from 
mud, ruts, dust, and crossroads without direction 
signs. 

To fill the void between national events, local 
regions were formed for more activity, beginning 
with the organization of the Pottstown Region in 
1951. There are now over 50 regions in the national 
club. Pottstown members launched other local 
groups, so that now a great Eastern Pennsylvania 
circle is covered through the Lehigh Valley Region, 
Delaware Valley Region, Pottstown Region, Hershey 
Region, and Brandywine Region. These local regions 
cooperate by scheduling events on non-conflicting 
dates, so that invitations may be extended to each 
other. Touring to local meets is a vast improvement 
over early motoring days before road maps and di- 
rection signs, when the only guide the motorist re- 
lied on was the “Blue Book" with its instructions to: 
"Continue one mile beyond Crum Creek bridge to 
red barn; turn left at large fallen oak...” 

Unlike its success in old car revival, this locality 
failed to establish itself as an automobile manufac- 
turing center. Though the early local parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturers continue to make batteries, 
bodies, wheels and ignition systems to this day, the 
area's car builders folded up like dandelions in a 
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snow storm. Only one name survives—Autocar. Gone 
are locally produced fine cars, the fabulous Mercer, 
Chadwick, Biddle, duPont, and others like the air 
cooled Fox, the Delling steamer, Searchmont, Berg- 
doll, Ace Motorcycle, the Reading-built Daniels, 
S.G.V., and Vim trucks. 

Philadelphia even produced a Dragon in 1907 at 
30th and Chestnut streets. Their slogan, “The motor 
that motes," quickly moted them right out of the 
automobile business, while across the river, the 
Camden Motor Corporation cooked up a front wheel 
drive car called the Frontmobile which pulled in- 
stead of pushed, but failed to pull the firm through 
à single year of business. 

What sort of person is the antique car fancier? 
Is he a psychological case, attempting to pull back . 
time with his ancient transportation, or is he merely 
a tinkerer who loves to play with coil boxes, de- 
mountable rims, cone clutches and the like? Actually 
he'll admit to being all of these, and his breed comes 
in all sizes and shapes, and every range of income. 

Perhaps he got into the spirit of it one day when 
the sight of an old car peaceably rotting away in 
somebody's barn fired up nostalgic recollections, 
stirred the imagination to what the car meant in its 
day, and what it looked like originally. He could 
see that the car had something by itself, had lived 
through history, how it was driven and steered, in- 
stead of push-buttoned and aimed. Now he's really 
moved to action! The rusty remains are tenderly 
lifted and transported home. His modern car is 
ousted from its sheltered lair in the garage, never 
to return there again, and forced to spend its re- 
maining days and nights neglected, unpolished, and 
exposed to elements of cold, rain and snow. 


continued. on page 48 
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GROTESQUERIES 
IN WOOD 


Text and Photographs by SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


Peering warily from inside a red oak stump, 
a disgruntled groundhog surveys the world. 


‘ITH an unconventional ap- 
preciation of form and a rare 
sense of humor, Chester Shuman, 
who lives along the canal near 
Erwinna, in Bucks County, fash- 
ions the weirdest collection of 
animals from roots of trees, ab- 
normal knots and branches. Many 
of them resemble modern sculp- 
ture; none is faithfully realistic. 
His work is a macabre cross be- 
tween Picasso, Walt Disney and 
primitive African carvings. 
In Mr. Shuman’s hands a long, 


Working over twisted root, 
Shuman prepares to add a new 
find to his weird menagerie. 
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Emerging from a creek, a black monster joins a buttonwood root brontosaurus. 


undulating buttonwood root be- 
comes a brontosaurus with three 
hind legs. Smaller ones look like 
unearthly, writhing snakes. 

He does amusing things with 
glass eyes from dolls and stuffed 
animals. Those with long black 
eye-lashes create a highly original 
effect. His collection ranges from 
superbly finished and polished ob- 
jects to crude, bizarre creatures. 

His grotesque herd is the 
wonder of all who have seen it, 
except for one cider-loving night 


prowler. He heard there was a 
keg of cider in the Shuman barn 
and paid a midnight visit. When 
he stealthily opened the door and 
saw in a spotlight of the moon’s 
rays a black monster with white 
fangs standing in the midst of 
other fantastic creatures, he ut- 
tered a strangled scream and sped 
down the towpath to Erwinna. 

When anyone likens Mr. Shu- 
man’s odd carvings to modern 
sculpture, he replies modestly, 
“Oh, I’m no artist." N 


An ash tree monkey plays The 
in a field far from home. 


soulful-looking toad 
is genus buttonwood root. 


African witch doctor was 
fashioned from ash tree. 
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OPERATION HERITAGE 


' Ephrata Cloister 


Timeworn, weather-beaten buildings still standing 


From Europe's medieval past .... 


a testament to America’s freedom of 


religion stands today in Lancaster County . 


T FIRST glance the Ephrata Cloister seems 

as unreal as a vision of a forgotten legend. 
The unique buildings and the story of their 
builders carry one backward hundreds of years 
into the very presence of another age—to the 
Europe of the eighteenth century. The exterior 
design of the Cloister marks it as a rare survival 
of Medieval German architecture; within its 
walls flournished arts and practices which were 
old when Penn established his new colony on 
the Delaware. . 

It was the glory of Penn's colony that men of 
many nations forsook their homes and allegi- 
ances to join in establishing in the New World 
a state dedicated to God. This free atmosphere 
of 1720 in Provincial Pennsylvania beckoned 
John Conrad Beissel, exiled from the Rhenish 
Palatinate, who was to become the founder of 
Ephrata. 

In Germany, Beissel had been associated with 
both the Pietists and the Inspired: in German- 
town he turned to the Dunkers. At the end of 
his first year, however, he pushed on to Lan- 
caster County, then known as Conestoga, where 
he followed his original intention of life as a 
hermit. He served for seven years as head of a 
new Dunker congregation in Conestoga before 
precipitating an open break with the parent con- 
gregation by preaching the superiority of celi- 
bacy and by advocating the observance of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath. 

In the midst of the tumult which ensued, 
Beissel suddenly betook himself again into the 
wilderness and the solitary life. Setting out for 
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the Cocalico Creek, he took shelter in the hut 
of the Alsatian hermit, Emanuel Eckerling. The 
force of Beissel's personality, however, soon led 
many of his former followers to seek him out. 
As religious recluses of both sexes retired to 
the Cocalico to live under his guidance, the set- 
tlement of the Seventh-Day German Baptists at 
Ephrata came gradually and spontaneously into 
being. Eventually it grew to include three semi- 
independent orders living in close cooperation— 
a brotherhood, a sisterhood, and a congregation 
of married couples, or “the householders.” 

The first great convents and churches of the 


ta are popular Dutch Country attractions. 
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Ephrata Community, built upon Mount Zion 
(the hill rising above the Cocalico) have long 
Since been destroyed. In 1753, the center of the 
settlement had shifted to the meadow at the 
base of the hill, where stand the buildings we 
see today. Here we find the seat of the Sister- 
hood, built in the early 1740's—the nunnery, or 
Saron, the chapel, called Peniel, and to the rear 
the old Almonry, the granery and bakehouse. 
Toward the stream stands a small clapboard- 
sheathed log house thought to have been the 
abode of Beissel himself. Scattered about the 
grounds are other small eighteenth-century 
buildings variously used from time to time for 
industrial and residential purposes. Beyond the 
cemetery stands the Academy, built in 1837. 

With the exception of the Academy, the sur- 
viving buildings at Ephrata constitute the most 
remarkable examples of European medieval 
architectural influence in America, modified but 
little by frontier conditions. Especially charac- 
teristic are the many-storied gabled ends, the 
multiple rows of shed-roof dormers on the steep 
roofs, the small casement windows with wide 
intervening wall spaces, the graceful “kick” of 
the roof-lines at the eves, the narrow central 
chimneys, and various minor details. With the 
exception of the stone Almonry, all these older 
structures are either log buildings or framed 
buildings in which the braced frames are filled 
with stone and clay fill. The outer sheathings 
are of hand-split clapboards, wide tapered sawed 
clapboards or broad boards. The inner walls are 
of solid clay upon a core of heavy hand-split 
oaken lathe. The chimneys are of wood lined 
with clay. 

The building interiors show a minimum of 
adornment, in keeping with the austere plainness 
of the solitary orders. The halls are narrow, 
the doorways low. Most writers agree that the 
standard sleeping equipment consisted of board 
benches, such as those still to be seen in the 
Saron, with wooden blocks for pillows; although 
some accounts tell us that cots and featherbeds 
were used for the sick. The knives, spoons, 
bowls and plates were also of wood; and the 
congregation persisted in using plain wooden 
chalices for communion. 

The time of the solitary orders was divided 
between labor, meditation and worship. The 
Sisterhood busied itself with household tasks, 
acts of charity, and nursing. Following the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine they were the devoted nurses 
of our wounded patriots, when the buildings on 
Mount Zion were turned into a military hospi- 
tal. Heavy farming was in the hands of the 
Brotherhood, and their greatest practical achieve- 
ment was the establishment and operation of a 
series of mills, which helped to open up the 
surrounding country for settlement and served 
as the basis for industrial enterprise still active 
today. The Brotherhood also bulks large in the 
history of early printing in Pennsylvania. In 
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PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Lennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. . 


SE I E E m o o E * * o* 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 
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ANTIQUES 


Antiques as History 


BY BERENICE BALL 


THERE are as many definitions 
of history as there are approaches 
to the subject: dates, battles, 
treaties, monuments, rulers and 
the ruled. But what actual mean- 
ing do any of these impart to the 
life of a bygone era? Until events 
are related to people (biography), 
artifacts (crafts, skills), or rec- 
ords (wills, deeds, all written or 
printed matter) they are merely 
dull, lifeless, boring and unin- 
teresting. Thus any antique can 
tell us much about the era in 
which it was created and the 
people who used it. 

Think for a moment about old 
furniture. A study of periods and 
styles is at once a journal of ar- 
tistic taste and a commentary on 
industrial progress. Certain forms 
or decorations could not have 
been created until specific tools or 
materials were commercially 
available. The stamped brass oval 
plate pulls, introduced by Shera- 
ton and Hepplewhite, come to 
mind as an example. Sheet brass, 
then manufactured for the first 
time in sufficient quantity and of 
a quality capable of being 
stamped in steel dies of intricate 
design, opened a new field of fur- 
niture ornamentation. Designers 
were able to augment a utilitarian 
function with designs related to 
current events or ideas. The lion, 
the dove of peace and the Battle 
of Trafalgar were great favorites 
in England, while the eagle pulls 
with thirteen, fifteen or even more 
stars were shipped across the At- 
lantic to supply a seemingly end- 
less demand. Today, an original 
eagle pull is a clue to the age of a 
piece of furniture but when it was 
placed there it was a personal 
endorsement of the American way 
of life, a craftsman’s own declara- 
tion of independence. 

Research in any field of antique 
collecting is inevitably rewarded 
with historical sidelights and fas- 
cinating glimpses of human na- 
ture. Tall case clocks by Stretch, 


Chandlee or Wagstaffe tell history 
along with the days, minutes and 
hours not to mention the moon’s 
phases. The rise and fall of any 
enterprise is a historical biog- 
raphy of the times. The tale of a 
single dinner plate can span the 
Seven Seas. 

Canton china, one of today’s 
most widely collected antique 
table wares, is prized now, as it 
was in Colonial times, for its 
durability. Each sturdy piece is a 
memento of one of America’s most 
colorful eras. They remind us of 


Canton china collection owned by 
the Howard Weavers, West Chester. 


the ingenuity of the Yankee trad- 
ers, the American clipper ships 
that outran and out-performed 
their British counterparts, the 
courageous captains who sailed 
around South America with full 
loads of household wares to be 
sold en route to the Pacific North- 
west where Ginseng roots, otter 
and seal skins were picked up for 
the Hong Kong and Canton trade. 
The Canton china always found 
a ready market at each port of 
call on the return trip. No captain 
ever brought home enough. 
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As for human foibles connected 
with antiques and their inherit- 
ance, the list is practically end- 
less. Take the case of the Hepple- 
white sideboard, a lovely piece 
with exquisite bellflower satin- 
wood inlay that was left to two 
sisters a hundred-odd years ago. 
Arguments, bitter words, bribes— 
nothing could shake the determi- 
nation of either to own this 
family treasure. Some local Solo- 
mon jokingly advised them to saw 
it in half—which they promptly 
did. Twenty years ago the two 
halves descended to a niece and 
they are now happily and almost 
inconspicuously reunited. 


Examples of unreasonable ob- 
stinacy or lack of foresight neces- 
sitating a senseless division of 
pairs of candlesticks, matched 
mirrors, sets of silver, chairs, 
tables (although the two latter 
items are usable singly) are 
found in every family. Indeed, 
when grandmother's china was 
divided it was thought a fair 
thing to give each heir a few 
pieces with the sad result that no 
one has anything useful. 


Of course, such divided collec- 
tions make new collectors, each 
with something he is determined 
to match, and this in turn ex- 
plains why antiques have become 
big business all over the world. 


Colonial Williamsburg with its 
unending stream of tourists has 
shown how history can be brought 
to life. “Mission 66" the national 
restoration of historic sites, in- 
dicates an awareness at the high- 
est levels of authority that our 
national heritage must be more 
than words and pictures in books. 


Pennsylvania's "Operation Her- 
itage" is proof that our State His- 
torical and Museum Commission 
is attempting to depict the his- 
toric legacy which belongs to us 
all, partieularly those of us for- 
tunate enough to live in Penn's 
own country. 

Philadelphia’s “Society Hill” 
and other restorations, the houses 
of history being furnished 
throughout this area, and the 
growing collections of the many 
Penn Country museums and His- 
torical Societies bring this matter 
of the preservation of the things 
of yesterday for tomorrow close 
to all of us. 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202, Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Exvert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville, 18th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50é to $500. Open daily from noon. Tel. AXtel 
71-3071. 
Crest Antiques 
Aquetong & Lahaska. 
and Oriental antiques. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 
Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day, Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 
McCarty's Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 
Burwell and Louise Shepard—The 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 
The Hanging Lamp——Are you seeking reasonably 
priced antiques? We have a general line of care- 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp shades. 
Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 


& Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
French, English, American 
PYramid 4-5041. 

Main St, New 
decorator and 


Pink House 


Newtown. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 202 
Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, PYramid 
4-7154. 

Shelly’s Antiques—Americana—lInteresting collec- 
tion of chalkware—Early china and glass—Un- 
usual copper and brass—Pine tavern table with 
stretcher base—Rte. 202, % m. East of Lahaska 
PY 4-3428. 

Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N, York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Harry A. Eberhardt & Son— China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
Paintings and Curios. Specializing in Collectors 
Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
Library Consultants—Call GRanite 38-4769, 878 
Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave, Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 
Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


Buttercup 


Cowsli 
Fairy Dell 


Byron 
Camilla Pink or Blue 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
n Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS — 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


SPODE BUTTER, CHIPS then-INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 
A choice gift in twos or enough for a dinner party. Start a 
collection for you or a b 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, Tower Blue or Pink. 


friend. Wonderful bridge prize. 
Available 
Fleur-de-Lis Blue 
Fleur-de-Lis Brown 
Green Basket 
Lady Anne 
Mayflower 


Old Salem 

Rosalie 

Rosebud Chintz 
Tower Pink or Blue 
Wicker Lane 


Early American Lighting 


Makers of Early American 
and Contemporary 
@ CHANDELIERS e WALL SCONCE 
e CEILING LIGHTS 


Write for Brochure 


WALTER C. ARNOLD, R.D. !, Box 338 
Milford, N.J. Phone WYman 5-4483 


PAINTINGS CLEANED & RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 
| SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
e 


Alpine 7-2223 


WALTER BAUM GALLERIES | 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


Gifts of distinction from far places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies— 


Bridge Street Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —Decorative Accessories for Out- 
VO 2-2406 door Living 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 


———————————————— 
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The world's first nuclear 
powered merchant ship, 

the Ñ. S, Savannah, slid down 
the ways at the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. yards in 
Camden on July 21. 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
officially christened the ship 
in the traditional 

champagne ceremony. 


ENN COUNTRY CHECKE 


ople.and what they’re doing 


Maurice K. Goddard (left), Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Forests and Waters, 

shows Patriotic Civilian Service Award, 
the Army’s second highest distinguished 
public service award, to Col. T. D. 
Setliffe and Governor David L. Lawrence 
(right), after presentation 

of the award to Secretary Goddard 

in the Governor’s office. 


Tommy, the groom, places a wedding ring 
on the hand of Michelle, his bride, 
during the unusual wedding of 

the two chimpanzees at the Philadelphia 
Zoo. Michelle, the glamor girl mascot 

of the Children’s Zoo, retired just 

prior to her wedding, which was 

one of the highlights of the summer 
season and a feature of the 

100th anniversary year of the Zoo. 


Members and friends of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
gathered at Philadelphia's 
International Airport 

to wish the Society’s touring members 
well as they departed on a 
month-long tour of Scandinavia. 
Tour was the first departure 

from Philadelphia scheduled by 

the Scandinavian Airlines System. 


> 


Mrs. John Harris Breig (right), chairman 
of Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show, 
reviews plans for the event with 

two of the committee chairmen, 

Mrs. George Gordon Meade (center), 

and Miss Louise E. Turner, of Glenolden. 
The show, sponsored by the 

Auxiliary to the Penna. S.P.C.A., 

is scheduled for October 14 

at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


4 


J. Malcolm Henderson (left), 
of Kirk & Nice Funeral Home, 
accepts citation honoring 
"Profiles in History," the firm's 
radio series 

of historical vignettes, 

from Caspar Wistar Haines, 

of the Philadelphia Society 

for the Preservation 

of Landmarks, 


BOARD 


The warming-up activities of two 
Russian athletes, during the recent 
track meet between Soviet and 
American stars, bring smiles to the 
faces of the relaxed U. S. entrants. 
The games, which focused the 
eyes of the world on Philadelphia, 
were held at the 

University of Pennsylvania’s 
Franklin Field. 


Max Korman (left) and contractor 
Gordon Weinberg look over the new 
Hyman Korman Research Building 

at Albert Einstein Medical Center, 
which will be completed in Seplember. 
Funds for the building, 

costing $650,000 were matched 

in equal shares by the 

Hyman Korman Family Trust 

and the United States government. 


< 


Michael Ellis, managing director of 

the Bucks County Playhouse 

p- - in New Hope, pauses in the midst of 
. cake cutting, to gallantly greet 

a feminine guest at the 

theater's 20th anniversary birthday 


3 party last month. 


Joseph P. Hoenig (second from right), 
V.P. of the hotel division of Bankers " 
Securities Corp., presents diploma b 
to George McGurk, of the Warwick, 
after completion of hotel 1 
course, Looking on are : 
Brian Kirby (left), of the > S 
Sheraton Hotel, and Joseph Matz (right), wr. To mark the occasion, the Commonwealth 
named the Playhouse the 
State Theater of Pennsylvania. 
m 


manager of Montgomery Inn and 
president of the Hotel Greeters Assn. 


Mayor Gizo Takayama and his wife, 

of Kyoto, Japan, are welcomed to 

the Commercial Museum by 

Lawrence M. C. Smith (right), chairman 
of the Board of Trade and Conventions. 
Mr. Smith was host at a luncheon 
honoring the visitors during 

their two-day stay in Philadelphia. 

While at the museum, the Japanese couple 
inspected the "Japan Today" exhibit. 


Michael J. Chadwick, 6, (left) 
and William G. Chadwick, Jr., 

10, of Philadelphia, cool off with 

a frozen snowball during a rest 
period at the recent showing 

of back-to-school winter clothing 

by the Phila. Men's Apparel Club. 
The brothers wore the heavy woolens 
in 94-degree heat during the 5-day 
show at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Abe S. Rosen, Deputy City Representative, 
welcomes Canadian Girl Guides to 
Philadelphia at ceremonies in City Hall. 
The girls, returning from a Girl Scout 
Roundup in Colorado, were shown 
historic Philadelphia sites 

and entertained at luncheon by 

Mrs. Richardson Dilworth, wife of the 
mayor and honorary president of the 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
— Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


THE PERFECT HOSTESS GIFT 
FOR THE WEEKEND GUEST 


Howers 


FROM 


SANDY RIDGE 


ARRANGEMENTS AND 
FRESH CUT FLOWERS 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 Fl 8-2430 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Plant Evergreen 
(Christmas) Trees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
@ Illuminated Water Fountains S 
€ Unusual Garden Lighting FN 

For your nearest dealer write or phone 


factory representative: 


C. F. (Pete) Bond 
P. O. Box 395 Flourtown, Pa. 
CHestnut Hill 7-6104 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 
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GARDENS 


Summer Garden 


Maintenance 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Tue blazing, sun-drenched days 
of mid-summer bring special prob- 
lems to gardeners and lawn- 
owners. This is the magic season 
when Pennsylvania families load 
the station wagon inside and out 
with vacation equipment, round up 
assorted pets and small fry and 
take off in a flurry of anticipation 
and forgotten essentials. A golden 
season for the young and a mixed 
blessing for parents who usually 
carry with them a guilty feeling 
about leaving their thriving lawns 
and gardens. However, off they go 
to the mountains, beaches and 
lakes in search of “rest” and vaca- 
tion fun, only to face on their re- 
turn the dismal spectacle of seared 
lawns, drooping plantings and 
weed-choked gardens. 


Whether you are planning a 
period of absentee gardening or in- 
dulging in the slower paced main- 
tenance induced by hot weather, 
you can condition your garden and 
lawn against vacation damage or 
save time and energy with some of 
the wonderful new watering equip- 
ment designed to keep gardens and 
lawns in peak condition with a 
minimum of effort. 


The essentials in protecting your 
garden if you are vacation bound 
include: a thorough soaking of 
lawns, flowers, trees, shrubs and 
plants as close as possible to the 
day you plan to leave; and, a thor- 
ough weeding and cleaning-up of 
beds and borders, then mulching 
with peat moss, hay, straw, 
weighted newspapers or even a 
thick covering of grass cuttings. 
One of my neighbors uses these 
clippings very effectively in his 
garden each vacation time to re- 
tain moisture and prevent the 
weeds from taking over. Protect 
the entire garden against insects 
and disease with a residual spray. 
Fruit trees, especially, should have 
a preventive spray. Secure climb- 
ers and vines against blow-down 


damage in wind and rain storms. 
Stake and support tall plants and 
flowers, trim off current blooms 
and cut back where possible and 
trim new growth from hedges. 
As this is crabgrass season, ap- 
plication of one of the many ef- 
fective controls for this lawn pest 
would be advisable. Your lawn may 
be slightly on the “shaggy dog" 
side when you return but other- 
wise it will be in the best of health. 


Water has the top priority spot 
on the garden and lawn main- 
tainance list this month. Gardens 
should be soaked several inches 
deep to give plants or lawn the 
proper amount of moisture, other- 
wise only crabgrass with its shal- 
low root system will really thrive. 
In the face of current water short- 
ages, moisture conservation meth- 
ods of the long range type become 
increasingly important, and will 
help make your future vacations 
free from garden worries. These 
include mixing organic materials 
with the soil such as compost, leaf 
mold, peat moss or humus. These 
materials help increase the soil's 
water-holding capacity and  re- 
lease moisture slowly to plant 
roots. Consistent weeding will also 
protect your plants. 

Controlled “rain” that operates 
as effectively and efficiently as your 
automatic furnace is now available. 
These watering devices include 
sprinkler-soaker hoses of plastic or 
canvas which produce a fine mist 
that penetrates deeply without any 
runoff; oscillating sprinklers ad- 
justable for watering hard to reach 
areas; traveling sprayers that will 
“walk” a pattern over your lawn, 
watering as they go; underground 
sprinkler systems, ranging from 
the new plastic do-it-yourself in- 
stallations to extensive automatic 
systems which will cover your 
watering problems by pre-set con- 
trols whether you are at home or 
on vacation; and also specialized 
sprinklers such as root irrigators 
and multiple plant soakers. 

Garden hose manufacturers state 
that the “secret of the best buy in 
hoses is a larger inside diameter,” 
since it increases controlled flow 
and reduces watering time. A 
7/16” inside diameter will deliver 
seven gallons per minute and will 
take 214 hours to put down one 
inch of water where a ?4" hose will 
deliver over twenty-three gallons 
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per minute and will put down the 
same inch of water in a little over 
15 hour. 

Oscillating sprinklers have be- 
come increasingly popular in re- 
cent years for use in difficult areas 
such as heavy shade which requires 
more water and slopes where a low 
output and a very fine misty spray 
is desirable to avoid run-off and 
insure sufficient penetration. 


However, it is in the very new 
traveling-type sprayers that the 
most startling developments have 
occurred. One of these units, the 
“walking” sprinkler has a grooved 
wheel and uses the hose as a 
track. A pair of driving pawls at 
the back of the sprayer move it 
along. Attach the sprinkler to the 
end of the garden hose, lay out the 
hose in the pattern you want fol- 
lowed; adjust for speed and type 
of spray and off it goes. It travels 
40 ft. per hour or can be adjusted 
to move 20 ft. per hour for heavier 
drenching. Another model waters 
up to 125 ft. in length over an 
area from 5 to 50 ft. wide. It is 
equipped with flexible steel tape 
with a ground spike at one end. 
This spike is driven into the 
ground, then the sprayer is car- 
ried to required distance up to 
125 ft. and set down. The flexible 
tape rewinds slowly, retracts into 
the sprayer and pulls the sprinkler 
along as it moves in a straight 
line to the spike. Still others such 
as the “reel” sprinkler available 
at Primex Mills in Ambler, follow 
any pattern you desire, automatic- 
ally roll up the hose as they spray 
and can be set to turn on or off 
at specified times or conditions. 
These luxury water-conditioners 
are surprisingly low in cost (from 
$20 to $45) and effect great sav- 
ings in labor, time and water. 

To be completely efficient under- 
ground sprinkler systems should 
be designed to fit the terrain. This 
is a wise investment if you have 
an extensive lawn and gardens 
that require special care. The cost 
depends on extent of system, num- 
ber and type of heads, such as sta- 
tionary or pop-up spray heads of 
plastic or metal and watering re- 
quirements. Irrigation experts such 
as the Frank J. Ledwith & Sons 
or the Philadelphia Toro Company 
who handle low cost irrigation 
sprinklers, can be consulted for 
further information. M 
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make 
summer days 
"lazy" days! 


control crab grass 
in your lawn with 


WEEDON CRAB GRASS 


Get rid of crab grass in the 
modern manner this sum- 
mer! Use Weedone Crab 
Grass Killer Sodar and con- 
trol this worst-of-all lawn 
pest with no sweat or strain. 
Spread it or spray it— 
either way it makes back 
breaking weed pulling a 
thing of the past. Get 
Weedone Crab Grass Killer 


Sodar and step up to a ligate Du cn te 


powder....4-oz. can $1.25 
5-Ib. bag $2.25 


(larger sizes available) 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


beauty of a lawn! 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


<C> 
Niles, Calif. e AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. 


Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc; 


uberes FENCES... . 


custom-made 
fo your needs! 


Chain Link Fence 


Rustic Fence 
FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices * FREE Estimates 


> a Ulysses Stump Rd.ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 

(Rain link Fence (o. 5.6597 2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 
Bucks S O L E B U R Y County 

SWIMMING Poo RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Filters 15 and 2| acre lots. High, unique view of 


: TE H " river and Jersey hills. Fertile land and ex- 
Equipment Chemicals We deliver cellent drainage. Road frontage on two 
Ramuc Enamel—Exalgae anywhere sides. $18 annual government payment per 


acre, 


Robert H. Atkinson, Solebury, Pa. AXtel 7-3772 


W. W. Adcock, Phone wiison 7-0738 


2813 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
54 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 
See sample on Rt. 202 between 

Doylestown and Chalfont 

Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 
Just reduced to $20,500. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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The Ameriean Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


Hanover, Aug. 18 1781 


ear Sir, After being near 
Roanoak we have Returned 
| here to meet Lord Corn- 

| wallis, who threatens every 
45i| Devastation that fire and 
= sword can produce, from 
and after the 24th Instant, we have once 
saved Virginia and may do it again, 
however I sincerely wish she may not 
have occasion for our services. 


You may probably hear something 
concerning a quantity of Clothing which 
we saved near the Appomatick from Col. 
Tarlton by a forced march, the articles 
were 173 pairs shoes Eleven pair of 
Boots, and twenty pieces of Ozrabrigs. 


Doctr. Kemp who carries this waits 
whilst I write. Our wounded Officers 
& Soldiers are much obligated to him 
& Doctr. Wilson for their care and 
attention. 

your Excellency most 
obdt & very Hum. Servt 
ANTY. WAYNE 
(Letter in part written to President Reed 
of Pennsylvania by Gen. Anthony Wayne 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


To Enhance 
Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 

4| N. 7th St, WA 5-0595 
Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 

1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


the boomer brigade 


continued from page 23 


The next well, kicked down by 
Titusville blacksmith David Cross- 
ley, made an even bigger splash on 
white vests. The pudgy-cheeked, 
iron muscled Crossley had been 
pointed out to visiting lumbermen 
respectfully for years, because he 
was the only settler around who 
had walked all the way from New 
York. As an adventurous twelve- 
year-old in England he had run 
off to Liverpool and stowed away 
on a ship sailing for America. Once 
there, he located relatives in New 
Jersey, and bound himself out to 
learn blacksmithing. Looking for a 
likely community to set up a smithy 
in, after he married, he walked 450 
miles to Titusville and the English 
Settlement there, and liked what he 
saw. Then he walked all the way 
back, and collected his wife. Hav- 
ing developed his calf muscles in 
these marathons, he was in excel- 
lent shape to kick down the deep- 
est well yet, to 124 feet. It was on 
the Creek bank near Drake’s and 
sightseers nearly swamped the flat- 
boat ferry, in their eagerness to 
get close to the well they called 
the Elephant. 


Skeptics, among them some Wall 
Street men stood by with watches 
in hand and timed the well like a 
race horse. They were open- 
mouthed at the yield, fifteen quarts 
a minute. A representative of a 
Chautauqua County journal, re- 
porting this, forestalled any sus- 
picions of his own liquid content 
by explaining hurriedly that the 
men who had timed it were “well- 
known and reliable citizens. . . . 
The greatest excitement exists in 
that region, and fortunes are made 
in a few minutes by sale or lease 
of lands. . . . . Wells are sinking 
in every direction and strangers 
are flocking from all parts of the 
country." 

Pamphleteer Gale wrote with 
starry exclamation points, *A splen- 
did thing is the Crossley well! A 
diamond of the first water! 
Enough of itself to silence the cry 
of humbug; to create a sensation 
among rival interests; to inspire 
hope in many toiling for the sub- 
terranean treasure, and to make 
every son of Pennsylvania rejoice 
in the good Providence that has 


enriched the state . . . with rivers 
of oil.” 

Drake, who was placidly putting 
down a second well for his employ- 
ers, wrote Townsend, “The Town 
is full of anxious seekers all de- 
termined to make a fortune or bust 
in the attempt.” 

The serene little village of Titus- 
vill now looked as if some shanty 
town had been wrenched up in a 
hurricane and flung down here 
helter-skelter among the prim 
white clapboard houses. Sidewalks 
were narrow planks in a sea of 
sucking mire, and newcomers walk- 
ed the plank in more ways than 
one. Land sharks lurked in offices 
that didn’t yet have a roof, and 
seldom a solid floor for their high- 
sounding propositions. “The mouths 
of speculators yielded more oil 
than the best wells on the creek." 


You could buy  one-sixteenth, 


. or even a sixteenth of a sixteenth, 


of the greatest money-maker since 
Croesus, a well that was due to 
pour out wealth any day. Look! 
Look at the map and see how it 
sits in the juiciest strip of creek 
land. On paper, it all looked fool- 
proof. Nobody had yet discovered 
that one out of every three wells 
was a duster, or dry. And the 
boomers, the shady speculators who 
moved in to make a fast killing, 
needed only a handful of blank 
leases and revenue stamps to be in 
business. 

Every newcomer, whether honest 
buyer or boomer, had maps bulg- 
ing in the breast pocket of his 
long-waisted frock coat, purporting 
to show just which choice leases 
were stil available. Some of the 
maps were as near accurate as any- 
thing could be in that Sinbad bed- 
lam, done by the civil engineers al- 
ready sent out by responsible com- 
panies acting on solid fact; oil is 
getting popular as an illuminant 
and lubricant, so we'll invest in oil 
lands. But facts had almost no 
connection with the mass buying 
hysteria, the grab for whatever 
was offered. Prettily tinted stock 
certificates, marked “$10 a share 
of property," carefully didn't say 
what property; it might have been 
in Timbuctoo or Cuckooland. The 
filled-in stubs of an old stock book 
of this ilk show that a sucker who 
bought, say, $150 worth of these 
pieces of paper often rushed back 
and bought $200 more the next 
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day. The fear of being gulled 
wasn't as acute as the fear of be- 
ing left behind. 

An Erie man plagued by prud- 
ence wrote apologetically to a repu- 
table land agent and lawyer: 


Dear Sir: 

I have been trying to make 
up my mind definitely on the 
subject of your note and to 
screw up my courage for 
another visit of observation. 

" It is the bent of my 

brain to investigate and de- 

liberate—even to a fault. If I 

think too long, will only have 

to regret I did not promptly 
embrace opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 

William W. Wallace 

Opportunity, or a flashy facsim- 
ile of it, was knocking at every 
door and window. The town or 
crossroads that didn't have its own 
stock company with a highfalutin’ 
title was considered too dead to 
skin. By summer of 1860, there 
were six hundred companies incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania alone, 
and probably four-fifths of these 
were phonies. 

During the peak of the boom 
a few years later, a Boston paper 
ran a straight-faced announcement 
on the prospectus of a new com- 
pany: 


THE MUNCHAUSEN PHILOS- 
OPHER'S STONE AND GULL 
CREEK GRAND CONSOLI- 
DATED OIL COMPANY 
Capitalized at $4,000,000,000 
with a working capital of 
$37.50. 

Wells produce not just oil 
but cod-liver oil, quinine, ale, 
and the milk of human kind- 
ness.. Last Wednesday at 2 
P.M... . struck a large vein 
of quinine. This is generally 
administered without charge 
to any of the stockholders 
seized with fever, or shaky 
about the value of their 
shares. 

The farmers on Oil Creek were 
almost the only people involved 
who didn't need quinine. From the 
start, they fared remarkably well, 
against city financiers, boomers and 
local tycoons like Jonah Watson. 
Most of their land along Oil Creek 
was already leased on a royalty 
basis, and those who weren't satis- 
fied with the original deal had a 
forthright way of airing their 
grievances. The second lease Jonah 
Watson gulped up was on John 
Rynd’s farm, and if he rubbed his 
big hands and chuckled over get- 
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FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 


Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 


and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 


“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


J. CARROLL. 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 


CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 

Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 


& equipment 
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DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


S3 Penn Center Plaza * 


Name 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
EAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "“'tailor-fitted'’ insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Bean, Mason & Eger 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 


One of Bucks County's many showplaces. Ivy-covered 
fieldstone farmhouse on 7% hill top acres, with lovely 
views over the Neshaminy Valley. Magnificent old trees, 
lawns and shrubbery surround the house. lst floor: 
living room with fireplace, dining room with fireplace, 
modern kitchen, powder room, pantry and maid's 
quarters. 5 bedrooms, dressing room and 4 baths above. 
Entire house beautifully restored and modernized. Out- 
buildings especially suited for the horse fancier, with 
21 box stalls, tack room, beautiful panelled trophy 
room with fireplace, full bath. 7-room tenant or care- 
taker's house, with all modern conveniences. Developed 
by the present owner over many years, it is now of- 
fered at a fraction of the investment. Absentee owner 
says sell! $65,000. Additional land available. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA.. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


Now available in the new . 


VIKING um 


BUILT BY 


rns Building 


130 S. Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 
their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Address z = = 


ting a bargain, granting a royalty 
of only one-twelfth, he must have 
been staggered to read the large 
publie notice John Rynd inserted 
in the Venango Spectator after- 
ward: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
ABOUT OIL LAND 

Whereas on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1859, certain parties 
by  misrepresentation pro- 
cured from the subscriber a 
lease for his land on Oil 
Creek, in the county of Ve- 
nango. Therefore he hereby 
notifies all whom it may con- 
cern that as said interest of 
lease was procured as above 
stated, he is determined that 
the said lessees or their under 
lessees shall never take pos- 
session of one foot of said 
land or operate for oil or salt 
under said contract. Upon this 

all may depend. 
John Rynd 


December 21, 1859 


John Rynd was the grandson of 
an Irish woollen factor, and he still 
owned three hundred acres his 
grandfather had bought from the 
Holland Land Company in 1800. 
He also owned a loaded Irish tem- 
per, and a shotgun. Within three 
weeks after his boldface roar of 
protest, Jonah Watson gave in. 
He was proud of his reputation in 
the lumber business as a shrewd 
bargainer, but he wasn't a crook; 
he was like a big-game hunter who 
creeps up on his prey pour le sport, 
and not because he needs the meat. 
Now that his kill turned out to be 
only nicked and as cross as a 
wounded rhinoceros, Watson re- 
treated cheerfully. The lease with 
John Rynd was changed to a one- 
fourth share of all royalties on oil, 
and salt wasn't mentioned. 


The farmer Watson had tackled 
first of all, Ham McClintock, and 
did very nicely too. Jonah subleased 
large chunks of this land, and each 
lessee subleased part of his piece, 
to get money to put down a well. 
Ham McClintock didn't bother put- 
ting down many wells; let others 
take the risk, and pay his royalties. 
He simply put down mattresses all 
over the floor of his house, five to 
each room, to bed down these be- 
nighted souls. For  seventy-five 
cents, they could sleep in the hay- 
loft without a blanket. There were 
sixty wells going down there, with 
engine houses and lean-tos scat- 
tered around like peanut shells, so 
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that McClintock always had plenty 
of paying guests. He was still so 
conditioned by his sparse farm- 
ing days that charging $3 a week 
for board (at a time when eggs 
were eight cents a dozen) seemed 
suitably steep. One guest said that 
when a farmer's daughter waited 
on you around McClintockville, you 
were never sure whether she was a 
milkmaid or an oil heiress or both. 

A waif of fourteen, whose tat- 
tered, patched pants were held up 
precariously by one frayed sus- 
pender, poled a visitor across creek 
on à raft slightly larger than a 
breadboard, and the newcomer was 
So paternally moved by the lad's 
obvious poverty that he gave him a 
nickel tip and a kindly pat on the 
head. He was somewhat discomfited 
to learn that the waif was a brand- 
new oil heir. 

To confuse outsiders even more, 
some of the newly wealthy farmers 
went right on living in their same 
dilapidated cabins, with rags and 
quilts hung at the windows in place 
of panes, and a limp calico curtain 
partitioning off a sleeping cubicle 
from the  sitting-room-kitchen. 
They got up at cockcrow, as al- 
ways, and plowed and planted as if 
their lives stil depend on it. 
And in the best sense, perhaps they 
did. One farmer refused to lease 
another five acres, at a plump fig- 
ure (the sum quoted now is a 
round million, but it probably got 
rounder with each retelling) until 
after. he'd got in his buckwheat 
crop. "Ain't gonna have it tramped 
on," he said. 

Old John Buchanan complained 
piteously to a newcomer that he 
had been taken advantage of, in 
leasing to sharpers, and left a pau- 
per. His listener's eyes misted in 
sympathy, and he pictured the poor 
old fellow trudging over the hill 
to the county almshouse, until 
Buchanan finished sadly, “So here 
I am a poor man—worth barely a 
hundred thousand." 

With a hundred wells drilled on 
his farm, and his royalty share one- 
fourth on each, he may soon have 
been complaining, “Worth barely 
half a million.” 

When one of the soundest com- 
panies that had a sublease on the 
Buchanan property asked a neigh- 
boring farmer if he’d like some 
stock, he said courteously, Wal no, 


he guessed he already had aplenty— 
three horses and a yoke of steers. 

I think it was farmer John Rynd 
who, once he’d bested Jonah Watson 
and made him raise the ante, sat on 
his front porch rocking, day after 
day, sardonically observing the an- 
tics of the outlanders who kept ar- 
riving “by rickety coach or rickety 
mare or on rickety legs.” 

They came by water, too. Steam- 
ers like the Allegheny Belle, chug- 
ging upriver from Pittsburgh, were 
loaded like cattleboats. A tiny 
steamer renamed the Petrolia, once 
accustomed to carrying about a 
dozen farmers from Franklin up 
the six miles to Oil City, now car- 
ried at least a hundred passengers 
each trip. On deck, a dapper gam- 
bler would unroll a large piece of 
checkered red and black oilcloth, 
each square numbered, and urge 
listeners in the jolly tones of a 
neighborhood bingo announcer to 
invest fifty cents in this great Ha- 
vana lottery. For only fifty cents, 
you had ten throws of the dice, 
and if the numbers you rolled 
matched the numbers on the oil- 
cloth, you were $150 richer. It was 
understood, of course, that you’d 
multiply this sum a thousandfold, 
once you reached oildom, but this 
was your starter. The percentage 
of winners in the Havana lottery 
was even lower than Oil Creek’s. 

If you covered the last lap to 
Titusville by huckleberry coach, 
you arrived with a sore, bruised be- 
hind (the springs were stiff and 
sharp as a fakir’s bed of nails and 
with your pantaloons mud to the 
hip, what with leaping out along 
the way to help pry the coach out 
of sock-holes or push it up hills. 
When you staggered finally into a 
lobby and asked a hotel clerk for 
a room, and he said he’d try to 
squeeze you in, you discovered he 
ment just that, in the tightest 
sense of the word. Eying the guests 
sprawled on the floor snoring, he’d 
push and nudge two recumbent 
bodies till he cleared a space nar- 
rower than a coffin, or, as one victim 
said, “We were hung two on a peg." 
Luckier arrivals paid $1 to spend 
the night on a billiard table, or sit- 
ting up in a barber chair, or lying 
behind a counter wrapped in a buf- 
falo sleighrobe or his own rosy 
dreams of riches. “The most fav- 
ored individual accepts with grate- 
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ful joy the offer of a one-twentieth 
interest in a bedroom." 


Tenderly reared, well-to-do busi- 
ness men from Boston, Philadelphia 
and Manhattan slept on half a 
straw pallet and scratched like com- 
moners. Often the stranger who 
shared a bed insisted on describing, 
feverishly, his trials in drilling to 
the second sand rock. Or he'd moan 
in his sleep," . Sucker rods 
drawn... high driller . . . spud in 

. . Stratigraphic . . . surface in- 
dications." 

Meals were even worse, served in 
three or four shifts, with mobs 
of hungry men crowding impa- 
tiently, waiting their turn. An ob- 
server wrote, “When you see a 
man who wouldn't sell for half a 
million trying three times in vain 
to get to the table while a poor 
digger who happens to understand 
the ropes gets comfortably fed, 
you are apt to inquire, What's the 
use?" At first, the more gentle- 
manly types nearly starved to 
death, in the wild push by heartier 
comers for food. But the outdoor 
life of the oil region (even travel- 
ing around on horseback inspecting 
wells was rugged work) sharpened 
their appetites and their elbows, 
and they soon learned to shove 
and grab. 

What they got might be half- 
baked water biscuits with salt 
pork, or a few  pallid beans 
swamped in molasses. Steak was 
so leathery that the uninhibited 
stood up at table, braced their feet 
against a chair, and got a purchase 
on a dull table knife, “whacking the 
meat like a shoveler dealing with 
frozen cod," Aficionados carried 
their own well-honed knives stuck 
in their boot tops, and after using 
them to cut up an indigestible 
hunk, tucked the blade back tidily 
in their boots. 

For all this discomfort and near- 
hunger, guests were permitted to 
pay through the nose, as high as 
$4 a day. If anyone dared to com- 
plain, the clerk told him coldly, 
even scornfully, “This is the oil 
country, you know." 

Anybody who didn't know it 
must have lacked all five senses. It 
was a world so foreign that visi- 
tors talked constantly of ‘return- 
ing to the States." 

No customs or castes were fa- 
miliar. It was as if a portion of the 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


FIllmore 8-2474 
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in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 
bridge parties : 5 — 
Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

Dinner Buffet —Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . .. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
— d Lavender Hal 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 
through our root 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs, 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
14 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 

Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


Mill 
Dire 4 


assa Ew 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


| mile North of Hatboro 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 
Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


earth had turned upside down and 
produced this bewildering new 
democracy, where no one could be 
judged by appearances. One critic 
snapped, “They don’t have time to 
be aristocrats. They don’t even 
have time to change their sheets.” 
Another wrote a few years later: 


That individual right in 
front of you, this greasy 
specimen could by one stroke 
of his pen produce a paper of 
more value than all your 
worldly possessions, and that 
would be honored quickly by 
any great banking institution. 
That little man to the left, 
nearly over his boots in mud, 
with hands covered with 
“crude” from the barrels 
which he is filling, handles 
more money than you ever 
saw, and beneath that cover- 
ing of dirt and oil on the hand 
which you would now scorn to 
grasp, there glitters a little 
sparkler that would delight 
Tiffany or dazzle the eyes of 
many a Flora McFlimsey of 
Madison Square. For the in- 
dividual is the possessor of a 
piece of land nearby which 
monthly returns him an in- 
come larger than that re- 
ceived by the President of the 
United States each year. 


Experts (this now included any- 
body who'd been there a week) 
sat roasting their boot heels 
against the box stove in smoky, 
crowded taverns, while they gave 
their geological opinions on what 
caused petroleum, and where it 
was found. Some explained learn- 
edly, between spurts of tobacco 
juice onto the muddy floor, that 
you had to go by “the dip and lay 
of the land.” They said all oil ran 
downhill underground, and was 
therefore found only by “criks.” 
Even more interesting, oil was a 
perennial, like daisies, and would 
rebloom every year till Kingdom 
come. Another sect of believers 
said oil was produced by the 
steam from buried volcanoes of 
the carboniferous age. 

A grizzled old whaling captain 
from New Bedford, now living in 
the oil region, had perhaps the 
most ingenious theory of all. He 
always expounded it at Crapo’s, 
because another ex-whaler tended 
bar there, and the captain em- 
phasized the points of his talk by 
pounding on the bar with his 
blackthorn stick with the whale- 


bone handle. Every newcomer who 
would stand still long enough to 
listen got an earful of the theory: 
a large shoal of whales had been 
stranded in Western Pennsylvania 
at the time of Noah’s flood, and 
left high and dry there, and the 
oil borers were now drilling into 
that blubber. 

Even the staunchest whalers 
seldom accepted this as bona-fide 
blubber. They were already com- 
ing in shoals from Nantucket and 
New Bedford, to try their luck in 
the oil country. Melville’s Moby 
Dick, published early that decade, 
was fiction following fact; the 
catch was getting scarce, and had 
to be sought too far. As one re- 
porter said, “Now they have come 
to harpoon Mother Earth.” 

Animal similes were also 
dragged in forcibly, to describe 
the newest oil spouters and show 
that they were even more dra- 
matic than harpooned whales: 
“The earth seems to bleed like a 
mad ox, wrathfully and violently.” 

The editor of the new Titusville 
weekly, the Gazette, managed to 
bleed pretty violently himself, in 
crimson prose. Soon after Drake’s 
strike, this young newspaperman, 
Jim Burchfield, had moved over 
from Meadville with a second- 
hand printing press, and set it up 
on the second floor over one of 
the new slapped-up stores, Peter 
Miller's on South Franklin Street. 
At nine o'clock one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, he was working in 
his office there, correcting proofs, 
when what sounded like a lynch- 
ing mob pounded up the stairs 
and burst in. They had come to 
tell him that the Williams well, 
one of a dozen or so Jonah Wat- 
son owned a slice of, had been 
drilled down to a new vein, and 
had struck, at 145 feet, an abso- 
lute sensation. Everybody babbled 
at once, trying to tell Jim Burch- 
field, with gestures, what the new 
well was like. They were proud 
of having a newspaper at last, 
and they were noisily determined 
to help the editor do a proper job, 
even if they had to bang him over 
the head with a big story. Like 
any good newspaperman, he 
grabbed his hat and took off, with 
several of his babbling informers. 


The Williams-Watson well was 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


hare Route 202 meets Route 309 
pen Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 

ORREAKFAST-LUNCH DINNER 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, que atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon, 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week" 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


WHITPAIN INN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


, 
VQandmebhr’s 
RESTAURANT © COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 
Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cocktail patio 
before dinner * after the theater 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HY ATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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next to shoemaker Barnsdall’s 
“lion of the valley," and on the 
way there, Burchfield passed re- 
turning throngs who shouted after 
him of what they’d just seen. Ar- 
riving at the well, the editor be- 
came rather gibbering himself: 
“The coolest nerve could not wit- 
ness the scene without excite- 
ment.” 


He mentioned the streams of oil 
overflowing the vat and running 
along the ground, and then went 
on, panting: 


We have no language at 
our command by which to 
convey to the minds of our 
readers any adequate idea of 
the agitated state at the time 
we saw it. The gas from be- 
low was forcing up immense 
quantities of oil in a fearful 
manner and attended with 
noise that was terrifying... 
When the gas subsided for a 
few seconds, the oil rushed 
back down the pipe with a 
hollow gurgling sound, so 
much resembling the struggle 
and suffocating breathings of 
a dying man, as to make one 
feel as though the earth were 
a huge giant seized with the 
pains of death and in its spas- 
modic efforts to retain a hold 
on life was throwing all na- 
ture into convulsion. During 
the upheavings of the gas it 
seemed as if the very bowels 
of the earth were being all 
torn out and her sides must 
soon collapse. At times the 
unearthly sounds . . . drew 
one almost to sympathize with 
earth as though it were ani- 
mate. 


A year or so later, newsmen 
were doing their pop-eyed best to 
describe the first real gushers, 
3,000 barrels a day, “higher than 
steeples.” They'd be accused of 
drunkenness or even insanity a 
good many times, as one improb- 
able event followed another. 


But that first year, the baby in- 
dustry was still so freakishly new 
that each little well was touted 
like a three-headed cow. In fact, 
the first well drilled off Oil Creek 
got more headlines all over the 
country than a good many gushers 
later, because there was a pretty 
girl involved. A blacksmith in my 
hometown of Franklin found oil 
right in his own back yard. 


And with that, our town went 
crazy. W 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and. Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 
Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGWI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 
Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH-COCKTAILS-DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 
Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


fü» BLACK 
w BASS 
»» HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


PERROT 


THE PERFECT SPOT FOR EXPLORA- 
TION—if you've been neglecting this 
corner of early American history! Add 
summer theatre, The Playhouse, Music 


Circus, fabulous New Hope, antique 
shops, our own monthly art exhibits. 
Dining 11:30 A.M. to 1 A.M. daily. 


Sun. to 8 P.M. Bar 7 Cocktail Lounge. 
AIR COND. Duncan Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
approved 

Ample park- 
ing in the 
rear. Rooms 
of course. 


Est. 1812 


Tanibertille Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 
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BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Telephone SKyline 7-5118 
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TUrner 4-3737 


TELEPHONES TU ner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 
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Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Alen, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 
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MUSIC 


The Marlboro 


Summer Festival 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


VERY music lover au courant 
with summer musical doings 
can tell you about Marlboro, Ver- 
mont, but very few can tell you 
how to get there. The fact is that 
cartographers who prepare those 
oil-company-give-away roadmaps 
have never gotten around to 
putting down that dot which will 
eventually mark Marlboro’s where- 
abouts. The closest you'l come is 
“15 miles west of Brattleboro.” 
That means patiently threading 
the right serpent’s track of dirt 
and barely-paved roads through 
the lushly green Green Mountains. 
Once you've arrived, however, 
little else matters. One might even 
say that the long trip has a purga- 
tive effect on the soul. It would not 
come as a surprise to find that this 
was an idea the late Adolph Busch 
had in mind when he decided to 
plant the Festival and its school 
in such an obscure place, nine 
years ago. 

Marlboro was meant primarily 
as a gathering spot for devout mu- 
sicians to live and work in close 
contact with each other. Under- 
standably, this breed will go any- 
where to satisfy their bent. And 
any layman who comes obviously 
has the same measure of dedica- 
tion. In short, Marlboro is a temple 
for the musically high-minded. 

To many people, the celebrity of 
Marlboro is inseparable from that 
of its artistic director, pianist Ru- 
dolph Serkin. Certainly this is the 
case with Philadelphians who re- 
gard Serkin as regional property. 
The man himself, an extremely 
modest person, would disagree vio- 
lently; and rightly so, for Marl- 
boro is a summer haven for many 
musicians of equal stature. 

We Philadelphians have become 
accustomed to thinking of this Fes- 
tival as a cultural home away from 
home. If you spend any time there, 
you find the truth in this. The 
audiences at concerts are dotted 
with Philadelphians—students from 
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Curtis Institute partly attracted by 
Serkin who is on the school's facul- 
ty, and many just-plain weekend 
trippers. The faculty includes bari- 
tone Martial Singher, among other 
Philadelphians, and the manager is 
Philadelphia bassoonist-about-town, 
Anthony Checchia. 

Serkin's involvement with the 
Festival and School is partly a 
family matter. The founder, Busch, 
was his father-in-law (as he was 
Singher's). Following Busch's death, 
Serkin assumed artistic direction. 
Another member of the family, 
’cellist Hermann Busch is on the 
faculty. (Incidentally, Serkin owns 
and operates a small dairy farm 
near Marlboro, perhaps twenty 
miles to the north. During the sum- 


- «stot A 
Teacher-musician Rudolph Serkin. 


mer months he lives there with 
Mrs. Serkin and four of their five 
children. ) 

The Festival grounds are on the 
campus of nearby Marlboro Col- 
lege, a small uncredited institution 
which probably derives the better 
part of its income from the sum- 
mer’s rentals. Its clapboard build- 
ings huddle cozily atop a rise of 
ground, hemmed on all sides by 
tree-covered mountains. The physi- 
cal situation is beautiful and quite 
appropriate to the doings of every 
July and August. 

The Festival’s school accommo- 
dates approximately thirty stu- 
dents. This latter designation is a 
debatable bit of terminology, since 
no one is accepted by the school un- 
less they are of professional com- 
petence. There are no lessons con- 
cerned with technique. The only 
formal work done is ensemble play- 
ing, supervised in most instances 
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by the resident artists. This gener- 
ally culminates in material for the 
public concerts which are held 
every Sunday afternoon at four in 
what is ordinarily the dining hall. 

Just after lunch the students 
clear away the tables and replace 
them with rows of folding chairs. 
For the 250 lucky enough to get 
one of these the price is five dol- 
lars. Those who either prefer or 
can get nothing other than a chance 
at al fresco listening pay a dollar 
and a half to sprawl on the lawns 
under the open windows. There is 
generally an even division of people 
in and out. 

To be frank, this part of the 
Festival’s facilities are woefully in- 
adequate. The place desperately 
needs a concert hall for which a 
design does exist. It has been exe- 
cuted by Philadelphia architect 
Wilhelm von Moltke (Chief of the 
City Planning Commission’s Land 
Planning Division). There the mat- 
ter stops. Fund raising activities 
have produced very little towards 
bringing the project anywhere near 
reality, a lamentable situation, for 
the Festival needs cash, and the in- 
come from concerts for larger audi- 
ences would help establish some de- 
gree of self sufficiency. 

Everything at the Festival is 
more or less informal. The students 
and faculty roam about throughout 
the week in sneakers, shirt-sleeves 
and shorts. Concerts bring out the 
finery, but nothing elaborate. The 
music-making goes on into the 
small hours of the mornings most 
days, with the faculty just as ac- 
tive as the students. Every avail- 
able cranny suitable for playing is 
used. The dining hall, which houses 
two grand pianos, will alternately 
have Serkin and students practicing 
on them. 

The name artists never perform 
together. The rule here is that they 
play only with the students. Even 
though this reduces attractiveness 
from an audience standpoint, the 
policy is rigidly adhered to. The 
paid concerts always program a 
mixture of names and so-called 
students. What is heard here, how- 
ever, clearly establishes the mettle 
of the younger people. 

Serkin describes the Festival and 
school's activities as being “not 
for the artists, but the students." 
It's rather hard to see exactly how 
he draws the distinction. 
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ing post cards, car emblems, old 
license plates, until the house 
takes on such a motoring atmos- 
phere, the wife joins in by getting 
antique car table cloths, napkins, 
ash trays, coasters, glasses, and 
finally costumes for her husband 
and herself to wear at the meets. 

One of the great pleasures of 
old car examination is seeing the 
different power plant types as 
well as the variety of makes. 
Unique and revered among an- 
tique car lovers are the silent, 
foggy, and mysterious steamers. 
Loved, but only really understood 
by a few, are the famous Stanley 
steamers that show themselves at 
local meets, sometimes sharing 
ground with their rarely-seen 
brethren, early White and Loco- 
mobile steamers. One of the best 
known steam fans and authorities 
is T. Clarence Marshall of York- 
lyn, Delaware, whose boiler beau- 
ties fill a great part of his forty- 
car collection. 


Quiet electrics are usually con- 
fined to the big national meets 
where they have been brought on 
trailers. Battery life limits their 
driving radius, and it is rare to 
see one driving on an extended 
tour. 

Best known of all antiques is 
the Model T Ford, a creation of 
economy and willing performance 
along with the sometimes cantank- 
erous disposition. More than 15 
million of them were made be- 
tween 1909 and 1927. Plenty of 
parts are still available, and every 
show and meet displays more 
Model T Fords than any other 
make or model. Much has been 
written about the car, notably by 
“T” authority, Leslie R. Henry, of 
Newtown Square. His stories of 
“The Ubiquitous Model T” are a 
delight to read, but oddly enough, 
Mr. Henry’s favorite car is his 
1911 Chalmers. 

Exuberant Model T fans will go 
to great lengths to track down 
better models than the one they 
own. Not long ago, W. Harrison 
Hall of Glenside, was hot on the 
trail of reports of an excellent 
early brass T, and after tracking 
down all leads, he found the chase 
led to a car he knew well, his own 
1913 model, a National Prize win- 
ner. 


Unthinking people often cause 


great annoyance to owners of an- 
tiques. Fender pounders are the 
worst offenders, along with brass 
fingerers, upholstery pinchers, and 
paint smudgers. This last speci- 
men delights in running the palm 
of his hand over the entire outer 
anatomy of the antique, pausing 
only long enough to jostle lamps, 
horns, and other appendages. 
Questions from genuinely inter- 
ested people are cheerfully an- 
swered, but the constant mo- 
notony of answering the same 
ones over and over again can be- 
come very boring. Q: “Where do 


1910 Pierce-Arrow owned by the 
William Balls’ of West Chester. 


you get tires?" A: “Tires are now 
made in most antique sizes." Q: 
"How fast will she go?" A: “I 
don't know. It isn't broken in yet." 
To save time on some of the 
usual inquiries, there are now 
signs in addition to the usual 
"Please Do Not Touch" type. The 
new signs read: “Yes, it does cost 
a lot of money." *Now don't tell 
me your grandfather had one just 
like it." *You're right! They just 
don’t make them like this any 
more." 

In spite of car pounders, an- 
tique car folks still like people, 
and they do welcome them at all 
of their meets. But if you go, 
wateh out! This disease is con- 
tagious, and before the spectator 
knows what has hit him, he's con- 
tracted a serious case. Next thing 
you know, he's off somewhere look- 
ing for some lost derelict of an 
old car that only needs a happy 
home, a good restoration, and a 
loyal family to drive it proudly to 
other antique car meets where it 
can sit next to its old pals and 
reminisce over Motometers, Klax- 
on horns, Blue Book routes, and 
“the good old days." M 
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LL OUTDOORS 


Station Wagon 
Camping 


3Y ROBERT C. McCORMICK 


'o THE surprise of practically 
me of us who have used the 
ing for a long time, manufac- 
rers of outdoor equipment sud- 
nly have discovered the station 
agon. The amazing thing is that 
ey didn't think about it before— 
pecially since last year 22 mil- 
yn people spent an estimated 
385 million just to camp through- 
it America. 

Capable of carrying what seems 
ke tons of camping and other out- 
yor equipment, today's modern 
agons are, literally, all things to 
] outdoor people. As a result, one 
| every ten cars you pass today is 
wagon, and chances are that it's 
aded with outdoor gear. 


The modern station wagon is 
uch more than a kiddies car pool 
jerated to and from suburban 
'hools. In the hands of experience 
can become, successively, a 
icenic wagon for a day's outing; 
jat-carrying transportation for 
day’s fishing trip; a hunter’s 
wryall for a trip to the back 
juntry home of big game or 


nall; a chuck wagon for well- 
rganized motor safaris; over- 
ight (or longer) sleeping ac- 


jmmodations for two (or four) 
eople; or a little bit of each. 


Finally, with a good sports 
‘ailer in tow, a cartop boat on 
yp, an outboard motor and other 
shing and/or hunting gear stowed 
ithin, today's station wagon can 
nd often does become the ab- 
jute in luxurious and portable 
ecommodations afield—i.e., a cool 
ibin beside a mountain lake, or 
breezy seashore hideaway. 

While the outdoor equipment 
eople may have ignored the 
agon as a potential traveling 
ome for too many years, this sea- 
on’s crop of gadgetry more than 
1akes up for their prior lapse. 
purred by the Ford Motor Com- 
any's insistence on the station 
ragon as a distinct form of out- 
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door living, most manufacturers 
are concentrating on gear that is 
both functional and beautiful, as 
well as relatively inexpensive. 


Ford, for example, can tell you 


where to purchase paper tents, 
station wagon cots that, with 
tailgate down, turns your wagon 


into relatively secluded sleeping 
quarters; even double sleeping bags 
and air mattresses. The idea, of 
course, is to keep the cost down for 
people who never have tried station 
wagon living before. 


Dedicated station wagon resi- 
dents can purchase such items as 
double-size air mattresses and 
sleeping bags moulded to fit in- 
side any vehicle plus a wagon-top 
tent which, Pullman fashion, can 
take care of the overflow, even in 
stormy weather. In addition, there’s 
a full-scale kitchen, complete with 
water tank and sink, that pulls 
out over the lowered tail-gait; col- 
lapsible chair-and-table sets for 
outdoor comfort while dining, plus 
canvas windbreaks in a variety of 
styles and colors. 


Practically any tent and camp 
cot can be transported in, and 
pitched alongside, your station 
wagon. But the ultimate in the 
wedding of the wagon to a more 
or less permanent outdoor camp 
hit the market this year with pro- 
duction of several tents which 
open in the rear and use the wagon 
itself as a kind of split-level sleep- 
ing area. Should you want to use 
the wagon for transportation 
while thus camped, it’s a simple 
matter to drop a canvas flap, then 
drive into town to shop for 
groceries. 

Probably the best guide to the 
nation’s campsites on the market 
today is that published by Camp- 
grounds Unlimited, 505 Main 
Street, Blue Rapids, Kansas at a 
dollar, postpaid. Called, simply, 
“Campground Guide,” this one 
lists all the public campsites in 
both the United States and Canada, 
gives their facilities, location, 
capacity and where to write for 
further information and/or res- 
ervations. And, when you figure 
that some of the sites listed are 
located in the nation's greatest 
scenie splendors, including all its 
National Parks and Forests, the 
thing looks like the best buy for 
a buck on the recreational market 
today. M 


Pick YouR 
DIRECTION 


For Travel Fun in 
Pennsylvania! 


There’s a compass-full of excit- 
ing travel in Pennsylvania. Try 
the North for hunting and fish- 
ing, and the scenic resorts of 
the Poconos. 

Westward Ho, for the beaches 
of Lake Erie and the spectacle 
of  Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 
celebration. 

See the path of the Confeder- 
acy’s high-water mark through 
Southern Pennsylvania, and 
then the birthplace of the na- 
tion, in Philadelphia. 
Wherever you go in Pennsyl- 
vania, there’s much to delight 
the eye, to fire the imagination 
and to awaken the spirit. 

And wherever you go, be sure 
your trip is a round trip. Re- 
member, your travels are not 
complete until you return home 
safely. Drive Carefully! 


Stay Alert * Stay Alive 
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get a horse 


continued from page 29 


Besides much time and patience, 
he'll need a good humored wife 
who watches while antique car 
parts slowly find themselves 
spreading from garage to work- 
shop to kitchen, bedrooms, and all 
corners of the house. Home im- 
provements are neglected while 
the quest widens for car parts, 
machine work, and car-restoring 
information. In many cases, he'll 
find that the impressive McKean 
Collection in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia's main building con- 
tains much of the mechanical in- 
formation he seeks. Old friends, 
who step into the garage and 
march out muttering, are dropped, 
and new sympathetic friends take 
their place. These are antique car 
fans themselves, always kidding, 
yet ready to handle a wrench and 
give a hand. He feels that these 
people understand him, and it's 
the rest of the world who is crazy. 

Finally a day comes when the 
garage doors are thrown open, 
and there, resplendent in new 
paint and striping with sparkling 
brass lamps and horn coiled as 
though to spring, sits his master- 
piece, recreated to showroom per- 
fection. A whirl of the crank and 
it comes to life. Quickly springing 


AACA President William Pollock 
and wife in their 1905 Buick. 


to driver's seat to adjust spark 
and throttle, the proud owner lov- 
ingly sets the gear handle to the 
right cog, lets out the clutch, and 
chugs smartly past the now de- 
spised modern car. 

Never stopping in his hobby, he 
continues to collect old automo- 
biliana such as old car.song 
sheets, old car cartoon prints, 
brass lamps and horns, old motor- 
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ing post cards, car emblems, old 
license plates, until the house 
takes on such a motoring atmos- 
phere, the wife joins in by getting 
antique car table cloths, napkins, 
ash trays, coasters, glasses, and 
finally costumes for her husband 
and herself to wear at the meets. 

One of the great pleasures of 
old car examination is seeing the 
different power plant types as 
well as the variety of makes. 
Unique and revered among an- 
tique car lovers are the silent, 
foggy, and mysterious steamers. 
Loved, but only really understood 


by a few, are the famous Stanley 


steamers that show themselves at 
local meets, sometimes sharing 
ground with their rarely-seen 
brethren, early White and Loco- 
mobile steamers. One of the best 
known steam fans and authorities 
is T. Clarence Marshall of York- 
lyn, Delaware, whose boiler beau- 
ties fill a great part of his forty- 
car collection. 


Quiet electrics are usually con- 
fined to the big national meets 
where they have been brought on 
trailers. Battery life limits their 
driving radius, and it is rare to 
see one driving on an extended 
tour. 

Best known of all antiques is 
the Model T Ford, a creation of 
economy and willing performance 
along with the sometimes cantank- 
erous disposition. More than 15 
million of them were made be- 
tween 1909 and 1927. Plenty of 
parts are still available, and every 
show and meet displays more 
Model T Fords than any other 
make or model. Much has been 
written about the car, notably by 
*"T" authority, Leslie R. Henry, of 
Newtown Square. His stories of 
"The Ubiquitous Model T" are a 
delight to read, but oddly enough, 
Mr. Henry’s favorite car is his 
1911 Chalmers. 

Exuberant Model T fans will go 
to great lengths to track down 
better models than the one they 
own. Not long ago, W. Harrison 
Hall of Glenside, was hot on the 
trail of reports of an excellent 
early brass T, and after tracking 
down all leads, he found the chase 
led to a car he knew well, his own 
1913 model, a National Prize win- 
ner. 


Unthinking people often cause 


great annoyance to owners of an- 
tiques. Fender pounders are the 
worst offenders, along with brass 
fingerers, upholstery pinchers, and 
paint smudgers. This last speci- 
men delights in running the palm 
of his hand over the entire outer 
anatomy of the antique, pausing 
only long enough to jostle lamps, 
horns, and other appendages. 
Questions from genuinely inter- 
ested people are cheerfully an- 
swered, but the constant mo- 
notony of answering the same 
ones over and over again can be- 
come very boring. Q: “Where do 


1910 Pierce-Arrow owned by the 
William Balls’ of West Chester. 


you get tires?" A: “Tires are now 
made in most antique sizes." Q: 
“How fast will she go?" A: “I 
don't know. It isn't broken in yet." 
To save time on some of the 
usual inquiries, there are now 
signs in addition to the usual 
"Please Do Not Touch" type. The 
new signs read: “Yes, it does cost 
a lot of money." *Now don't tell 
me your grandfather had one just 
like it." "You're right! They just 
don't make them like this any 
more." 

In spite of car pounders, an- 
tique car folks still like people, 
and they do welcome them at all 
of their meets. But if you go, 
watch out! This disease is con- 
tagious, and before the spectator 
knows what has hit him, he's con- 
tracted a serious case. Next thing 
you know, he's off somewhere look- 
ing for some lost derelict of an 
old ear that only needs a happy 
home, a good restoration, and a 
loyal family to drive it proudly to 
other antique car meets where it 
can sit next to its old pals and 
reminisce over Motometers, Klax- 
on horns, Blue Book routes, and 
“the good old days." M 
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ALL OUTDOORS 


Station Wagon 
Camping 


BY ROBERT C. McCORMICK 


To THE surprise of practically 
none of us who have used the 
thing for a long time, manufac- 
turers of outdoor equipment sud- 
denly have discovered the station 
wagon. The amazing thing is that 
they didn't think about it before— 
especially since last year 22 mil- 
lion people spent an estimated 
$385 million just to camp through- 
out America. 

Capable of carrying what seems 
like tons of camping and other out- 
door equipment, today's modern 
wagons are, literally, all things to 
all outdoor people. As a result, one 
in every ten cars you pass today is 
a wagon, and chances are that it's 
loaded with outdoor gear. 


The modern station wagon is 
much more than a kiddies car pool 
operated to and from suburban 
schools. In the hands of experience 
it can become, successively, a 
picnic wagon for a day’s outing; 
boat-carrying transportation for 
a day’s fishing trip; a hunter’s 
carryall for a trip to the back 
country home of big game or 
small; a chuck wagon for well- 
organized motor safaris; over- 
night (or longer) sleeping ac- 
commodations for two (or four) 
people; or a little bit of each. 


Finally, with a good sports 
trailer in tow, a cartop boat on 
top, an outboard motor and other 
fishing and/or hunting gear stowed 
within, today’s station wagon can 
and often does become the ab- 
solute in luxurious and portable 
accommodations afield—i.e., a cool 
cabin beside a mountain lake, or 
a breezy seashore hideaway. 

While the outdoor equipment 
people may have ignored the 
wagon as a potential traveling 
home for too many years, this sea- 
son's crop of gadgetry more than 
makes up for their prior lapse. 
Spurred by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany's insistence on the station 
wagon as a distinct form of out- 
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door living, most manufacturers 
are concentrating on gear that is 
both functional and beautiful, as 
well as relatively inexpensive. 

Ford, for example, can tell you 
where to purchase paper tents, 
station wagon cots that, with 
tailgate down, turns your wagon 
into relatively secluded sleeping 
quarters; even double sleeping bags 
and air mattresses. The idea, of 
course, is to keep the cost down for 
people who never have tried station 
wagon living before. 


Dedicated station wagon resi- 
dents can purchase such items as 
double-size air mattresses and 
sleeping bags moulded to fit in- 
side any vehicle plus a wagon-top 
tent which, Pullman fashion, can 
take care of the overflow, even in 
stormy weather. In addition, there’s 
a full-scale kitchen, complete with 
water tank and sink, that pulls 
out over the lowered tail-gait; col- 
lapsible chair-and-table sets for 
outdoor comfort while dining, plus 
canvas windbreaks in a variety of 
styles and colors. 


Practically any tent and camp 
cot can be transported in, and 
pitched alongside, your station 
wagon. But the ultimate in the 
wedding of the wagon to a more 
or less permanent outdoor camp 
hit the market this year with pro- 
duction of several tents which 
open in the rear and use the wagon 
itself as a kind of split-level sleep- 
ing area. Should you want to use 
the wagon for transportation 
while thus camped, it’s a simple 
matter to drop a canvas flap, then 
drive into town to shop for 
groceries. 

Probably the best guide to the 
nation’s campsites on the market 
today is that published by Camp- 
grounds Unlimited, 505 Main 
Street, Blue Rapids, Kansas at a 
dollar, postpaid. Called, simply, 
“Campground Guide,” this one 
lists all the public campsites in 
both the United States and Canada, 
gives their facilities, location, 
capacity and where to write for 
further information and/or res- 
ervations. And, when you figure 
that some of the sites listed are 
located in the nation's greatest 
scenic splendors, including all its 
National Parks and Forests, the 
thing looks like the best buy for 
a buck on the recreational market 
today. M 


DIRECTION 


For Travel Fun in 
Pennsylvania! 


There's a compass-full of excit- 
ing travel in Pennsylvania. Try 
the North for hunting and fish- 
ing, and the scenic resorts of 
the Poconos. 

Westward Ho, for the beaches 
of Lake Erie and the spectacle 
of  Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 
celebration. 

See the path of the Confeder- 
acy’s high-water mark through 
Southern Pennsylvania, and 
then the birthplace of the na- 
tion, in Philadelphia. 

Wherever you go in Pennsyl- 
vania, there's much to delight 
the eye, to fire the imagination 
and to awaken the spirit. 

And wherever you go, be sure 
your trip is a round trip. Re- 
member, your travels are not 
complete until you return home 
safely. Drive Carefully! 


Stay Alert * Stay Alive 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


David L. Lawrence, 
Governor 


Charles M. Dougherty, 
Secretary of Revenue 
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Ahhh! Blessed Relief 
from Biting Insects! 


Hilo Dog Spray 


KILLS and REPELS 
Fleas, Lice, Ticks, Gnats, 
Flies, and Mosquitoes 


New, easy way to rid your dog of tor- 
menting pests. Also stops itching and 
scratching, relieves summer eczema, 
and helps prevent tape worm. 12 oz. 
can $1.69 at pet counters, or write: 


Dept. D-00 THE HILO CO. Norwalk, Conn. 
Paaa icio mbi Phi recolere 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI  RUDIO 

best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 
Westminster '59 


Top Quality PUPPIES always avallable 


Honey Hollow Kennels 
OHALFONT, PA. (Sucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-08 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


For the ultimate in 
beauty and the most 


loyal companionship, we 
suggest you invite a 
collie into your home. 
Naturally you will want 
a GLEN HILL COLLIE 
from America's finest 
bloodlines. 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


145 Cheswold Lane, Haverford, Pa. 
Mi 2-9792 or Mi 2-1921 


TEE OFF AT THE PENNRIDGE 
GOLF DRIVING RANGE 


You'll get a thrill from improving your skill 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
| 5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


14 mile N. of Perkasie on 
Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


; idt 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


I. M. JARRETT 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Judge vs. Exhibitor 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


T uEnE are many fields of per- 
sonal endeavor in which the mat- 
ter of success or failure carries a 
very personal impact, but few in 
which the impact is twofold—the 
showing of dogs in the competi- 
tion ring is just such a situation. 
The  exhibitor takes personal 
pride in the admiration which is 
bestowed on his dog, and personal 
affront at his defeat. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the ex- 
hibitor is proud of his ownership 
of a fine animal, and when his 
dog is defeated the owner feels it 
is a reflection of his judgment. 

This, however, is just one side 
of the coin. The two-fold aspect 
rests in the fact that the owner 
loves his dog, and hates to see 
him slighted, very often losing 
sight of the fact that the dog does 
not know he has lost, nor does he 
care. It is the owner who goes 
home either sad, angry or dis- 
couraged, usually with his dog 
trotting happily at his side. 

Much has been written and said 
about sportsmanship, but few 
have outlined rules of sportsman- 
ship as they apply to the very sen- 
sitive situation of showing a dog 
in the exhibition ring. The follow- 
ing could be considered just such 
a judge vs. exhibitor outline. 

1. Quiet and courtesy in the 
ring are essential. Say as few words 
as possible—none at all would be 
ideal. Talking to the judge may 


give the ringside the idea that 
you and the judge are in cahoots, 
or that you are telling the judge 
of your dog's past exploits. Re- 
member that the judge is on ex- 
hibition, too, and his reputation 
is at stake every time he steps 
into the ring to judge. 

2. Do not attempt to show off 
the qualities of your dog by point- 
ing them out to the judge (i.e., 
pushing down on good hindquar- 
ters, smoothing back a lean head). 
To try to point out your dog's good 
qualities to a judge is to insult 
the judge's discernment. 

3. Do not block out other com- 
petitors, nor move out of line 
when requested not to. Blocking 
other competitors from view is a 
simple case of poor manners, and 
will earn no good will. Moving out 
of line shows lack of respect for 
the judge's instructions. 

4. Do not call your dog by name 
in an audible voice, especially if 
the name will identify the dog as 
a well-known winner, Exhibitors 
guilty of this last offense make 
the judge feel that you are trying 
to trade on the dog's past record 
rather than on his appearance 
that day. 

5. Do not try to build up good 
will by being unduly nice to the 
judge just before he does an as- 
signment. The obvious phony 
friendliness which some exhibi- 
tors heap on the judges is unwel- 


; v. 
Collie exhibitors iniacita their lima to attention in the show ring. 
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come in the extreme, especially 
when the attention consists of al- 
ternate backslapping and a reci- 
tation of the wins of the exhibi- 
tor's dog. Such a buildup most 
often has an adverse effect, as the 
best show judges are independent, 
and proud of their judging rec- 
ords. 

6. One of the most important 
rules is not to engage the judge 
in conversation at the show, prior 
to the judging. Nod to him if you 
must, but to talk to the judge at 
all before you go into the ring is 
to lay the groundwork for criti- 
cism of both you and the judge. 

7. Do not ask the judge for an 
opinion on your dog unless you 
are prepared to take criticism 
with good grace. The most dismal 
form of poor sportsmanship is 
displayed by the exhibitor who 
asks what the judge did not like 
about his dog, and then complains 
about the opinion. The only time 
to ask for criticism is when you 
are willing to learn something 
from it. 

8. Do not show excessive emo- 
tion in the ring, whether it be joy 
at winning or anger at losing. 
The futility and poor sportsman- 
ship of the latter are too obvious 
for any further discussion. How- 
ever, the ringside and the judges 
appreciate the winner who takes 
his ribbon with a gracious smile, 
perhaps a quiet thank you. Remem- 
ber, when you win, someone else 
has to lose. Never rub it in. M 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alíred Coleman, 19 
Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J.  EXport 
7-0448-R. 


PAPILLON 
Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered pup- 
pies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinquency Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 for 
appointment. 


POODLES 
Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 
Route 413. Phone WOrth 8-3928. 


Poodles, 
breeding. 
town on 


WEIMARANER 
Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 


Weimaraners, 
At Stud: ch. 


RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 


Pa. MItchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., Hlllcrest 


Pa. 5-3606. 
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SWEETBRIER 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


THERESA $. SWEET 


POODLES 


la 


Where You'll Save on 


KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 


VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


CRUISERS: RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum 
Also Accessories and Supplies || 


ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not cho 


meat... in ch 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


pped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 


Just fragrant wholesome 


unks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 
MACKENSEN . 


inspeclion 


KENNELS i 


grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yard 


ORleans 9-797 


The ‘‘Country Boat Store" 


LEATHERMAN'S 
MARINE SERVICE 


| MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


| Authorized Dealer 
Sales & Service 


Phone ALpine 7-6717 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 


nviled 


country boarding, bathing, 


ley, Pa. 


—— 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


TRAP 
SKEET 
,BIRDWALK 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 
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Carpetbagger 


on the Main Line 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


BECOMING a published novelist 
is the traditional dream of nearly 
every newspaperman. In most in- 
stances, the dream fades away and 
the newspaperman has nothing to 
show for it except a few desultory 
notes signifying nothing. In the 
case of McCready Huston, who 
worked on newspapers as a re- 
porter and editorial writer for 
some twenty-five years, the dream 
became a thumping reality. Mr. 
Huston is the author of a dozen 
books, ten of them novels; most of 
them written while holding down 
fulltime jobs. 

A writer of remarkable dedica- 
tion, he wrote short stories for 
twelve years before having one ac- 
cepted for publication. The first 
was published in Scribner’s maga- 
zine. After that, his stories ap- 
peared in nearly all of the nation’s 
leading fiction periodicals. He tried 
being a free lance writer for a 
couple of years but was bored and 
depressed by the isolation that 
came with it. He found that keep- 
ing a full-time job, while doing his 
own writing in spare time, pro- 
vided the kind of stimulation that 
was good for his development as a 
novelist. In 1940 he gave up news- 
paper work and accepted a post 
with the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia as publicity 
director and editor of the Acad- 
emy's five-times-a-year magazine, 
Frontiers, a job he has held since. 
In this same period, he has pro- 
duced five novels, four of them 
with a Main Line setting. 

Interviewing him on the day 
after his newest novel, “The 
Clouded Fountain," was published, 
we asked Mr. Huston whether 
writing was easier for him now 
that he had written so many books. 
“More difficult," he said. “The 
more you write the more self-criti- 
cal you become, and the greater the 
demands you make on yourself. 
When I was younger, I used to 
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think I had a fairly fluent style. I 
don't think so any longer. I find 
that I’m much more careful and 
discriminating, much more anxious 
to express myself with as much 
economy as possible." 

Mr. Huston's high standards are 
clearly evident in “The Clouded 
Fountain," a nicely constructed 
novel with convincing characters 
and a sense of social satire which, 
for all its geniality, is bulls-eye 
accurate. Contrary to the impres- 
sion one gets from this book, Mr. 
Huston is not a native of the Main 
Line but of Brownsville, Pa., a 
small town near Pittsburgh. He 
calls himself a Main Line “carpet- 
bagger," having lived there since 
his arrival in Philadelphia, but 
perhaps that is the very reason 
why he is able to interpret the 
Main Line and its residents with 
such impressive objectivity. 

Mr. Huston's repeated use of the 
Main Line as material for his 
novels is not difficult to under- 
stand. In a time when values and 
addresses are in a state of flux, the 
Main Line stands out as a citadel 
of stability. It still has many fam- 
ilies who are rooted to the soil of 
their ancestors and who are still 


Carpetbagger McCready Huston 


inclined to respect the traditional. 
Yet it would be a mistake to dis- 
miss it as ancestor worship. As 
Mr. Huston demonstrated in his 
novel, most of his Main Line char- 
acters are deeply involved with the 
world of today. There are some, to 
be sure, who are so addicted to the 
past as to be stuffy and unappeal- 
ing; just as there are those who, 
having recently acquired fat bank 
accounts, invade the Main Line 
with the noisy intention of improv- 
ing their social standing. The hero 
of “The Clouded Fountain" is Lor- 
ing Shand, a Main Line “blue 


blood,” who learns how to shape 
his present to the future rather 
than the past. 


As does every novelist worth his 
salt, Mr. Huston has endowed his 
main character with some of his 
own aspirations. Loring Shand 
wanted to be a writer but after 
publishing one book, he bought 
himself a partnership in a center 
city advertising agency. The out- 
right commercialism of the busi- 
ness, with its demands that he be 
deadly serious about such products 
as extra-long hamburgers, makes 
him dissatisfied and unhappy to the 
extent that his relationship with 
his wife becomes endangered. Mr. 
Huston shows how Shand gradual- 
ly overcomes his squeamishness for 
the advertising world without 
blinding himself to its realities. 
Without belaboring the conflict in 
Shand between material and spir- 
itual values, Mr. Huston has pre- 
sented a theme that must strike 
home with most readers. 


Although a “carpetbagger,” Mr. 
Huston is as intensely devoted to 
his adopted city as any loyal na- 
tive. He marvels at the great phy- 
sical improvements that the city is 
undergoing; he believes that the 
changes will eventually make 
Philadelphia one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the nation. But he 
wishes that the city fathers would 
be as diligent and aggressive in 
improving the cultural side of 
Philadelphia—a side which he con- 
siders even more important than 
its physical one. Not enough atten- 
tion is paid to the arts here; there 
should be a great deal more appre- 
ciation among all Philadelphians 
for good writing, painting and 
music. He believes that if the city 
administration were to appoint a 
capable Secretary of Cultural Af- 
fairs, such a person could do a 
great deal to raise the cultural 
level of the community in a rela- 
tively short time. 


As he discussed his suggestion, 
we were struck by the fact that 
Mr. Huston was hammering at the 
very same point he had dramatized 
in his new novel: the need to re- 
member the superiority of spiritual 
values over materialistic ones. 


THE CLOUDED FOUNTAIN 
by McCready Huston, published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia; 224 pages, $3.75. W 
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ephrata cloister 
continued from page 33 


1728 Beissel had published the first 
German book in America his Mys- 
terion anomias. This marked the 
beginning of the German press in 
the Colonies, a weighty influence in 
the history of Pennsylvania and 
other states. In 1745 the Brethren 
set up their own press at the Clois- 
ter, and they issued a steady 
stream of  hymnals, religious 
tracts, and other books, many of 
their own authorship. 

Perhaps the greatest artistic 
achievement of the Ephrata Com- 
munity is found in their illumi- 
nated manuscripts and Frakur- 
schriften. Here in the wilderness 
of Pennsylvania the solitary re- 
vived the art of illumination and 
raised it to a high point of excel- 
lence—each letter stands by itself 
as a handsome expression of hu- 
man discipline and aspiration. On 
the walls of the Saal still hang 
faded fragments of the work of 
the writing schools—formerly the 
whole interior of the convent was 
decorated with such pieces. 

Formal worship at Ephrata had 
two chief purposes—spiritual com- 
munion and praise. The members 
of the solitary orders observed pri- 
vate hours of meditation during 
which the soul examined itself and 
communed with God. These indi- 
vidual observances were supple- 
mented by watch services of song 
and prayer held at stated intervals 
during the day. The service of com- 
mon worship, held on the Seventh 
Day, was an informal meeting 
consisting chiefly of extemporane- 
ous discourses and the singing of 


Why not stop in and 
see the distinctive 


high-stepping black 
rooster dinnerware il- 
lustrated here and 
many of our other in- 
teresting pieces on 
display. 


Daily from 9-5 
Sunday 11-4 


All made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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hymns and psalms. The chapels 
were originally provided with spe- 
cial sanctuaries and seating ar- 
rangements. The officials sat on 
special benches; the single sisters, 
in accordance with Old Testament 
usage, occupied a gallery, sitting 
behind a barrier which screened 
them from the congregation as a 
whole. 


Like the Dunkers, the enthusi- 
asts at Ephrata sought to preserve 
both the state and the spirit of 
the primitive church in their re- 
ligious observances. Baptism was 
administered to believers only— 
the Lord’s supper was held at 
night, in conjunction with the love 
feast and the ceremony of feet- 
washing. 


In brief, this is the story of the 
Ephrata Cloister. From a single 
hut it grew into an institution of 
international reputation, receiving 
travelers and visitors of impor- 
tance from all over the world. The 
Cloister covered hundreds of acres; 
the members also numbered into 
the hundreds. Yet its heyday was 
brief. With the death of its foun- 
der, John Beissel, it declined rap- 
idly. Peter Miller, prior of the 
Brotherhood, lived to predict its 
extinction, remarking that the 
genius of America was bent 
another way. With Miller’s death 
in 1796 most of the old features of 
life passed away. Early in the 
nineteenth century the few re- 
maining members of the solitary 
orders transferred their title to 
the land and buildings to the con- 
gregation as a whole. The congre- 
gation itself came to an end in 
1934. M 
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For a beautifully carefree summer 


“Right for you” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. 


Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


Year Kosad TROUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 


Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 

B) rate $2.75 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—l0" to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 
of Doylestown, 50 miles 


N.W. 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request.” 


$999999999999999999999999 


FIAT 


eeto 


Romes! 

OMEO 

3 
FOREIGN CARS sin of 
Buys 


HIR 
MEYER’S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
+ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 
$999999999999999999999999 


*99999999999999999999999*999 
*€9999999999999999999999999 


en 
w 


COLONIAL 


Bets HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 
yom Home d 


24-hr. p e oan Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


The Place To Buy 
The Fabulous New '59 


PONTIAC 


SHORE BROS. 


4201 NORTH BROAD ST. 


THE LARGEST PONTIAC SHOW ROOMS 
IN THIS ENTIRE AREA 


` 


OPEN 
EVENINGS 


FOR Fine Imported Movement 
9 TUBE 
SALE HALL CHIME CLOCK 


Westminster and Whittington Chimes. 
Special Grid Pendulum Ball. Mahogany 
case. 


By Appoint- Phone: Mohawk 

ment only 4-3312 

No Dealers, Bala Cynwyd, 
please Pa. 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 


To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


INVEST IN AMERICA 
BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture, 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 584 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 
love seat in good condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
or lustre wear or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO, 542 


POWER LAWN MOWER in good condition for an 
ambitious exurbanite. Will trade for season theater 
tickets for Philadelphia Orchestra. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 540 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very £ood condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machine? 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 
end table, or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 5416 


SERVICES — GOODS 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 


GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


FOLKSONGS 
Offbeat ballads for parties, concerts &  meet- 
ings by popular Folksinger-Guitarist JOE 


ARONSON, Vast adult, childrens repertoire. 
1625 Spruce St., Phila. 8; PEnnypacker 5-7718, 
before 6. 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell. Call GReenwood 
3.4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 


Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, FIllmore 8-2668 


MOVING? INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


Raise your children in the free, healthy atmos- 
phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent. 
Philadelphia-Princeton-New York areas.  Repre- 
sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 
Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 
84 Nassau, Princeton, N. J. WAlnut 4-0701. In 
Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 


Our A Million Prescriptions Compounded At het P rices” 


ADAMS & SICKLES 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


EXPERT FLIGHT TRAINING 


From one of the finest airports on the Eastern Seaboard 
DELAWARE AVIATION CORPORATION conducts flight 
training courses leading to U. S. Gov't F. A. A. Solo, 
Private and Commercial Licenses as well as Instructor 
Instrument and Multi-Engine Ratings. Only licensed In- 


=A structors and new fully equipped current model airplanes 
are used. 


HObart 4-1600 


DELAWARE AVIATION 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 
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It's yours... 
and it's free 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 


From Philadelphia, birthplace of American freedom 
to the sandy beaches of beautiful Presque Isle State 
Park on Lake Erie . . . there's a thrilling panorama of 
Nature's wonders and superb vacation facilities in 
historic Pennsylvania. 


Truly, as millions of other vacationers have dis- 
covered, here is America’s greatest travel bargain... 
for in no other state can you find Pennsylvania's 
matchless combination of glorious past and fun- 
filled present. 


Mail coupon for free 28-page brochure containing 
dozens of breath-taking full color photographs . . . an 
invaluable guide to the recreation, relaxation and in- 
spiration you'll find in hospitable Pennsylvania. 


EUN UN ND VINCE RUN RURSUS a ee ae 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
601 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure 
"More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania". 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone. State 


bo om m m m m m m oa e m m o a 


$2 
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08R-7319 
ROGER WILLIAMS, top TV, concert and recording artist, tells why — wa 7-61 


DB a big wide wonderful wold on SAS” 


HE ROGER WILLIAMS 
ITS A BIG WIDE 
WONDERFUL WORLD i 


*Have you noticed how often a song expresses your most 
secret dreams? ‘I Love Paris’ — or ‘Arrivederci Roma’ — 
is your gay and wicked dream of love. ‘Wonderful, Won- 
derful Copenhagen’ is you splurging like mad on heaven- 
ly silver and even more heavenly food. Songs like these 
catch the hidden longings we all have for adventure in far 
off places with magic names — longings that we fervently 


"Up to 19 Encores!...Onan SAS 
round trip, you sightsee in up to 19 
extra cities, including London, 
Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, Geneva, 
Nice, for the fare to only one city." 


SAS Caravelle Jet through Europe, 
Africa and Middle East. Discover 
the SAS “40-minute travel hour” as 
you step softly into the jet age to the 
recorded music of Roger Williams. 


wish would hurry up and happen! And now,” adds Roger 
Williams, “they can. I have just discovered that you can 
pack up your brightest dreams of travel on SAS — be- 
cause SAS invites you to wander fancy-free through all 
Europe, visiting up to 19 extra cities for not a penny extra 
in fare. And SAS saves you still more money with 
Globetrotter Economy Class that’s in a class by itself!” 
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SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SPSZEM 
2 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fly SAS transatlantic from New York, trans- 


polar from California, See your SAS agent, or 
write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 


